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AN UNUSUAL CASE, WITH COMMENTS. 
By Pror. E. Parris. 

In a recent number of the Pharmaceutical Journal and Transac- 
tions, a case of accidental poisoning is detailed, which has more than 
usual interest. It appeared, upon evidence before the Coroner’s 
jury, that the deceased was a lady, 62 years of age, who had been 
long an invalid, and had been prescribed for repeatedly during three 
and a-half years by a medical practitioner residing at some distance 
from her home. On a certain evening, he saw her at about 10 min- 
utes past seven, and about 8 she received from the shop of the neigh- 
boring druggist and chemist a box of pills and a lotion, prescribed for 
her at the shop. A pill was given to her about five minutes after- 
wards, which, in forty minutes, was observed to cause a deep sleep ; 
the label directed a second pill in four hours ; but meanwhile, the hus- 
band of the lady being alarmed, went to the shop to inquire whether 
it would be safe to administer it. This led to the discovery that the 
mistake had been made of giving an overdose of morphia. Measures 
were immediately resorted to for her restoration; the medical prac- 
titioner was sent for, but more than an hour necessarily elapsed be- 
fore he could arrive, and the patient could not then be roused, and 
she died in the morning about seven o'clock. 

It was in evidence that the prescription was compounded by an as- 
sistant in the store, of eight years’ experience, “ of fair ability, and 
intelligent in his business.’’ No blame was attached to his employer, 
who had adopted proper precautions in the management of his busi- 
ness, and whose candor and zeal in endeavoring to avert the conse- 
quences of the mistake were commendable. 

Now, as to the causes of the mistake. It appears that the pre- 
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scription was as follows: Take of acetate of morphia one grain ; let 
six pills be made; one directly, and repeated every four hours until 
free from pain or sickness. 

In handing this to the dispensing clerk, the prescriber accompanied 
it by verbal directions, which he testifies were designed to convey to 
his mind that the one grain was to be divided into six doses, while 
the testimony of the dispensing clerk was that he understood the ver- 
bal direction to be that each dose was to be one grain. He, however, 
qualified this statement by referring to the verbal directions in regard 
to the lotion, as what he wished particularly to understand, and he 
wrote them down before making the pills. He did not put up this 
large dose inadvertently, for when the alarm was made known he in- 
informed his employer from recollection that the pills contained one 
grain of morphia in each. . 

These circumstances are worthy of note in this unusual case, which 
may serve to instruct those daily dispensing poisons. 

Ist. The giving of verbal directions as to compounding and dis- 
pensing a medicine, is an unjustifiable practice. I have known a 
physician to enter the door of a dispensing store, and rapidly dictate 
@ prescription; then before the pharmacist could get it all down in 
black and white, and, of course, before he could read it out to him, 
the doctor had turned on his heel and departed. 

In the case under consideration, the prescription must have been 
hastily written, for the dispensing clerk was first asked if he could 
“make it out ?”’ to which he answered in the affirmative. Then fol- 
lowed the verbal directions, which seem to have been confusing, and 
to have so far misled the young man as that he adopted the very un- 
usual course of putting the whole amount of the medicine ordered 
into each of the six doses. 

2d. The custom of some physicians of writing the quantity of each 
ingredient designed for a single pill, and then directing 6, 12 or 24 
pills to be made accordingly, is calculated to introduce confusion and 
lead to mistakes. A few physicians in Philadelphia, and probably 
elsewhere, after thus indicating on the prescription the composition 
of a single dose, add the letters D. t. d. xij—dentur tales doses xij—let 
12 of such doses be given. In the case before us, there was an ele- 
ment of still greater uncertainty. ‘ Let six pills be made,’’ did not 
indicate whether pills of one-sixth of a grain each, or of one grain 
each, were intended; if the usual form had been adopted, in pil. vi 
divid., or divide in six pills, the mistake might have been avoided. 
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Finally, The prevalent view of the dose of the morphia salts which 
may be taken with impunity, is calculated to make the younger gen- 
eration of pharmacists reckless in dispensing it. The fact is, as 
stated in evidence in this case, that “‘ one grain of morphia is an un- 
usual dose, and only prescribed in very rare cases.” The lady who 
fell a victim to what the Coroner’s jury charitably denominated a mis- 
adventure, was one of a large class of debilitated persons to whom one 
grain isa dangerous dose. There is, moreover, a broad distinction 
between those surgical cases, requiring a direct and powerful narcotic 
to diminish the shock of an operation, and the common every-day in- 
stances in which fractions of # grain of morphia are called for. 


NOTES ON ELIXIR OF PEPSIN, BISMUTH AND STRYCHNIA. 
By James T, Kina. 

Among a number of elixirs occasionally prescribed by physicians, 
is the elixir of pepsin, bismuth and strychnia. 

From several experiments reported recently by Mr. E. Scheffer 
(Am. Journ. Pharm., August, 1872), it would appear that the combi- 
nation of ammonio-citrate of bismuth with pepsin results in the pre- 
cipitation or destruction of the pepsin, and leaves the preparation des- 
titute of digestive power in so far as it depends on pepsin for this 
power. 

This class of preparations being non-officinal, the pharmacist must 
either purchase them of the wholesale dealer, adopt one of the many 
formulas published, or devise a method of combining the ingredients 
required in any given elixir. 

For a year or more past I have dispensed an elixir of pepsin, bis- 
muth and strychnia, made by first thoroughly triturating 256 grains 
Boudault’s pepsin with water, then filtering from the starchy matter, 
and to the filtrate adding syrup, sherry wine, glycerin and orange 
flower water. Next a solution of strychnia is made in water by the 
aid of a little citric acid, and this added to the solution of pepsin. 
Then 64 grains of ammonio-citrate of bismuth are dissolved in water 
by the aid of gentle heat, and a few drops of aqua ammoniz added to 
clear the solution, care being taken to use no more of the alkali than 
is absolutely necessary. This solution is added to that of the pepsin 
and strychnia, making, when finished, 16 fluid-ounces. 

This elixir is slightly acid* from the sherry wine, and it is neces- 


* But will it retain the bismuth salt in solution ?—Ep. Am. Jour. Paar. 
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sary that it should be acid, not only on account of the pepsin being 
quickly injured by alkalies, but that the strychnia may be held in 
perfect solution. 

In one fluid-ounce of this elixir, which had been made about thirty 
days, and which contained— 

16 grains Boudault’s pepsin, 
4 ammonio-citrate of bismuth, 
 strychnia, 
was digested some coagulated albumen at a temperature of 100° F. 
for six hours. There was dissolved six grains. 

2d. One fluid-ounce of the same elixiy, to which was added six drops 
of hydrochloric acid, and digested with coagulated albumen for the 
same time and at the same temperature, dissolved twenty and one- 
half grains. 

3d. One and one-half fluid-ounce of wine of pepsin, made of six 
drachms sherry wine, and the remaining six of syrup, glycerin and 
distilled water, and containing sixteen grains Boudault’s pepsin, 
treated as above, for six hours, dissolved thirty grains of coagulated 
albumen. 

4th. Sixteen grains of Boudault’s pepsin, triturated with one ounce 
distilled water. filtered from the starchy matter, coagulated albumen 
added to the filtrate, and digested at 100° F. for six hours, dissolved 
five and three-tenth grains. 

In the second case the addition of hydrochloric acid increased the 
digestive action of the elixir, although it caused a precipitation of the 
bismuth salt; but this more nearly represents the result following 
the ingestion of the elixir, and the precipitation of the bismuth is not. 
objectionable, as it is frequently given in powder. 

We need some uniform standard for the preparation of such elixirs 
as have merit. It is true that the pharmacists of three or four cities 
in the United States have adopted formulas for elixirs, but those of 
one city differ somewhat from those of another. 

_ The suggestion of Mr. E. W. Russel, to which Prof. Maisch called 
attention in the August number of the Journal, meets the approval of 
pharmacists generally, viz., that the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation, through a Committee, select formule for this class of prepara- 
tions. The Association being national in character, and its proceedings 
widely disseminated, their action in this matter would give more uni- 
formity than any authority excepting the U. S. P. 

Middletown, N. Y., Aug., 1872. 
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Adulteration of Cardamom. 
SYRUPUS GALLZ AROMATICDS. 
By H. Trevertron Bonn, M.D. 


Allow me to suggest the following formula, as identical in strength 
and an improvement in manipulation on those in use for syr. galle 
aromaticus : 


BR. Galls, in moderately fine powder, 
Cinnamon, Mace, “ each : 3ij. 
Dil. Alcohol, . ‘ 
' Transfer the powders to a percolator, and pour on dil. alcohol until 
f3viij of tincture are obtained. Evaporate this by gentle heat to 
f Ziv and add caramel and water, of each f 3ij. 


REMARKS BY THE Epitor.—The recipes used in Philadelphia for 
making this syrup, direct brandy instead of diluted alcohol, and the 
resulting tincture is inflamed under a wire gauze upon which 2 oz. of 
sugar have been placed. Besides the flavoring principle of the 
brandy, the resulting syrup, therefore, contains some alcvhol, sugar 
and little caramel. While we grant that this manipulation admits of 
improvement, it will be seen that the syrup obtained by Dr. Bond's 


formula, though identical in strength, is not identical in composition 
with the former. 


ADULTERATION OF CARDAMOM. 
By Gro. W. Kennepy. 


The fruit of Elettaria cardamomum, as generally met with in the 
market, is free from adulteration, and one of those drugs that are 
least likely to have any foreign matter added with the view to adul- 
terate; yet I have to report such to be the case. A short time since, 
on opening a package of cardamom, in the act of putting them away 
in their proper place, I picked one up to eat without looking at it, 
and was not long in discovering I had something else and not carda- 
mom at all, as it was destitute of that fine aromatic odor and taste 
characteristic of cardamom. Upon examination it proved to be 
orange seed, and I also discovered among the cardamom some un- 
roasted coffee seeds. The adulteration, I may state here, was mot.a 
very good one, it being very easily detected, and yet a person might 
sell a large amount of such an article and never notice the admixture, 
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especially if it is but small in amount. In this case, between four 
and five drachms of the adulteration was recovered from the pound, 
or nearly four per cent. of the weight of the drug. 

Pottsville, Pa., July, 1872. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE EUROPEAN JOURNALS. 
By tue Epiror. 


Oxidation of Mercury.—W. Kirchmann observed that a solution 
of permanganate of potassa, when agitated with quicksilver, oxidizes 
- the latter in the cold to mercurous, and when hot to mercuric oxide. 
The oxide of manganium separated at the same time is dissolved by 
muriatic acid, which, combining also with the oxide of mercury, forms 
insoluble calomel in the first case, or in the other corrosive sublimate, 
entering into solution.— Archiv d. Pharm., 1872, June, 203. 


For the Silvering of Glass Vessels the following process is recom- 
mended by R. Siemens: The glass vessel is first cleaned from every 
trace of fat by rinsing it with a solution of carbonate of potassa, then 
with alcohol, and finally with distilled water. A solution containing 
4 grm. nitrate of silver and 2-5 grm. aldehyde-ammonia to 1 litre of 
water, is poured into the vessel, which is placed into a water-bath, 
is gradually heated to 50° C. (122° F.) Silver is now separated; 
the layer has at first a blackish appearance, but acquires more 
lustre as it becomes thicker. When a bright mirror of silver has been 
obtained, the solution is at once poured out and the vessel rinsed with 
distilled water. The liquid contains nitric, nitrous and acetic acids, 
and acetate of ammonia; the greatest portion of the silver is obtained 
again in the metallic state as powder. From 10 litres of the solution, 
containing 40 grm. nitrate of silver, the author obtained metallic sil- 
ver which yielded 35: grm. nitrate.—Jbid., 283-—235. 


Claret.—Mayer observed that three kinds of claret, which con- 
tained between 10 and 12 per cent. of alcohol, yielded, with ammo- 
nia, crystals which further analysis proved to be phosphate of lime, 
and regards this fact at least as suspicious that they may have been 
adulterated with cider. Another kind, containing 15 per cent. alco- 
hol, contained phosphate of magnesia.—WV. Jahrb. f. Pharm., 1872, 
June, 380. 
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Grape and Fruit Wines.—After reprinting the communication of 
M. (F. F. Mayer, of Heilbronn), a short extract of which was pub- 
lished in our March number, page 105, Dr. Wittstein refers to two 
other publications on the same subject : 

About 20 years ago* Winckler found that the characteristic con- 


stituents of grape wine are bitartrate of potassa, cenanthic ether, at 
least 5 per cent. of alcohol and little tannin, while fruit wine con- 


tains lactate of lime, free lactic acid, more tannin (turning salts of 
iron green), and not over 4 per cent. cf alcohol. The peculiar odor 
of cider seems to be partly due to butyric acid. 

Tuchschmid} stated, in 1870, that fruit wine yields between 0-11 
and 0-40 per cent., grape wine never over 0-049 per cent. carbonate 
of lime. After estimating from a wine which is adulterated with 
cider, the lime contained therein as carbonate, the percentage of the 
adulteration with the latter may be approximately calculated from 
the above figures.— Wittstein’s Viertelj. Schr. f. pr. Pharm., 1872, 


400. 


Analysis of Two Hair Cokr Restorers. Dr. Wittstein has ana- 
lyzed Mrs. L. A. Allen’s Hair Restorer and found it to contain in 
one bottle 90 grains milk of sulphur, 125 gr. sugar of lead and 1480 
gr. glycerin. 

The hair restorer made by Fr. Brabender, apothecary in Cleve, 
contains in one bottle of 12 oz. capacity, 73 gr. sugar of lead, 250 
gr. hyposulphite of soda and 260 gr. of glycerin.—Jbid., 412. 


Lactucarium and Thridace.—French lactucarium is obtained from 
incisions into the stem of Lactuca sativa, and by drying the exuded 
milk juice. German lactucarium is made, in the same way, from 
Lactuca virosa. Thridace is the expressed juice of Lactuca sativa, 
which is heated, strained and evaporated. In comparing the three, 


L. Buttin obtained the following results : 
Soluble in Soluble in 
Ashes. Alcohol. Water. 


German Lactucarium, 10-63 per ct. 46°66 parts. 48-83 parts. 
French Lactucarium, 750 46°85 21-42 
Thridace, 33°90 “ 89°50 “ Completely. 
—AIbid., from Schweiz. Wochenschr. f. Pharm., 1871, No. 37. 


* Jahrb. f. Pharm., xix, 335. 
+ Berichte d. d. Chem. Gesellsch. zu Berlin, 1870, No. 19. 
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Adulteration of Opium—G. Righini received, as best Smyrna 
opium, small cakes of about 100 grm., carefully wrapped in leaves, 
of strong odor and hard in consistence. Internally the cakes con. 
tained small globular bodies, paler in color, and fragments of dark 
green leaves, which appeared to be cut tobacco leaves, and amounted 
to 30 per cent. of the whole. The opium yielded only 4 per cent. 
morphia.—Jbid., 445. Amnnali di Chimica. 


Xylol in Small-por.—According to the experience of A. Burkhart, 
xylol neither hastens the appearance of the eruption, nor does it 
shorten the different stages of the disease; it has neither an anti- 
febrile, nor a specific action; but, by its action upon the eruption in 
the throat, and the angina accompanying it, xylol may save the lives 
of patients, and in this respect it far surpasses chlorate of potassa 
and chlorinated lime. This action alone is sufficient to render xylol 
an important and indispensable remedy for pustular small-pox. Its 
deodorizing and disinfecting properties make it the more valuable.— 
. Jahrb. f. Pharm., 1872, June, 347. <Aerztl. Intelligenzbl. 


Active Principle of Ergot.—The toxical constituent of ergot is, 
according to the physiological experiments of Eug. Haudelin, soluble 
in water, but nearly insoluble in alcohol; it dissolves in diluted alco- 
hol in the presence of acetic acid, from which solution it is partly pre- 
cipitated unaltered. When treated with hydrate of baryta, it is de- 
composed. Treatment with corrosive sublimate and tannin alters this 
principle and destroys its activity. Iodide of bismuth and potassium 
precipitates it incompletely. The author argues, therefore, that ecbo- 
lina, obtained by Wenzell from the precipitate with corrosive subli- 
mate, and ergotina, obtained from the filtrate, cannot be the real 
active principles of ergot.—Jbid., March, 157. 


Distilled Lavender Water is preferred by Dr. Delioux, and regarded 
as superior to rose and water plantain water in affections of the eye; 
in slight opthalmias it answers as a wash, for severer ones it is the 
best vehicle of collyria— Rép. de Pharm., 1872, June, 458. Bullet. 
therap. 


Cement for Glass and Porcelain Vessels.—} oz. of Russian isin- 
glass is soaked in distilied water until it has swelled considerably ; 
the excess of water is then poured off and enough alcohol added to 
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cover the isinglass, which is dissolved with the aid of heat. To this 
a solution of } oz. of mastic in ? oz. alcohol is added, and then } oz. 
of bruised ammoniac, the whole is well agitated and evaporated in a 
water-bath until it has the consistence of thick glue, when it is poured 
into a glass, in which it solidifies like jelly. When used, the cement 
is liquefied by immersing the bottle in warm water, the cement is 
spread with a pencil upon the clean edges of the broken pieces, these 
are pressed together and set aside in a warm place. If the heat was 
sufficient, the vessel may be used after 24 hours. The cement be- 
comes very hard. Ammoniac in grains is the best for this purpose; 
the brown-yellow cake ammoniac may be employed, but the dark 
brown sticky varieties are useless.—Chem. Centralbl., 1872, No. 25. 
Phot. Arch., 1872, 80. 


An Improved Gas Burner has been constructed by J. W. Cremin. 
The gas circulates in a hot metallic vessel under the burner, and is 
there heated, whereby its illuminating power may be increased about 
60 per cent.—Jbid., No. 26. Polyt. Journ., cciv, 187. 


Tooth Powder.—Enderlein prepares a tooth powder, of a beautiful 
red color, as follows: 40 p. cochineal, 30 p. alum, and 320 p. cream 
of tartar are mixed with sufficient water, and the mixture heated for 
several hours in the steam-bath. 250 p. cuttlefish bone are then 
added, the mixture is exsiccated and powdered, and the powder levi- 
gated with sufficient oil of almonds until it acquires a velvety appear- 
ance. A suitable perfume is attar of rose, or a mixture of one part 
of attar of rose and 2 p. oil of peppermint.—Pharmac. Zeitung, 
1872, No. 53. 


Mercurial Ointment.—For extinguishing the mercury rapidly it 
has been recommended to triturate it with thick plasma (starch and 
glycerin).—Ibid., No. 54. 


Syrup of Eucalyptus.—100 grm. of the cut leaves are macerated 
in 1 litre of boiling water, in a covered vessel, for six hours, and ex- 
pressed. The infusion is decanted from the sediment, and in every 
100 grm. of the liquid 190 grm. of sugar are dissolved, in a covered 
vessel placed in the water-bath.—L’ Union Pharmaceutique, 1872, 
June, 164. 
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ON KOUSSIN AND ITS MEDICINAL USE AGAINST TAPEWORM. 
By Dr. OC. Bepaut, Apothecary at Mupich.* 


In his lengthy essay, the author first gives a brief description of 
the three kinds of tapeworm which have been observed in the human, 
intestines, Tenia Solium, T. mediocanellata and Botriocephalus latus. 
The successful removal of these parasites depends, in a great mea. 
sure, upon some casual circumstances, among which the following 
appear to be the most important: age, constitution and habits of the 
patient, the species of the tapeworm, the length of time it has been 
in the intestines, the period in which parts of it are spontaneously 
expelled, and the influence exerted upon it by different victuals and 
medicines. 

The older remedies for tapeworm are the rhizome of male fern and the 
root bark of pomegranate ; after about the year 1840, kousso, kamala 
and saoria were introduced from Abyssinia and Malabar. Each of 
these remedies has had, and still has, its advocates and its opponents. 
among physicians; but the large dose and disagreeable taste, as well 
as the preparatory diet required when male fern and pomegranate are 
used, render these two rather objectionable; saoria requires likewise a 
large dose, and overdoses are apt to produce unpleasant results; ka- 
mala is not open to these objections, but it is frequently largely adul- 
terated, while the large dose of powdered kousso, which is sometimes 
thrown up by the patients, is the fault that has been found with the 
latter. 

To obviate the employment of the powder, a resin had been pre- 
pared, and seems to have answered its purpose better than the pow- 
dered flowers. Proximate analyses were made by Wittstein, St. 
Martin, Viale-and Latini, Pavesi, Willing and Bedall. The first and 
last of these analyses agree in the main results, and prove the pres- 
ence of tannin, volatile oil, valerianic acid and two resins; one black 
green and tasteless, the other yellowish-white, bitter and acrid. The 
hagenic acid of Viale and Latini, and the alkaloid koseina of St. Mar- 
tin could not be obtained. Pavesi’s koussin or teniin is identical 
with Wittstein’s bitter and acrid resin, but does not exist only in the 
pollen, as supposed by Pavesi, but likewise in a small proportion in 
the stalks and pedicels. 


*Translated and abridged from Wittstein’s Vierteljahresschrift, 1872, p. 
339-357. 
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The best process for obtaining this principle is that of Pavesi, and 
is analogous to the one by which santonin is obtained; kousso is re- 
peatedly treated with alcohol, to which hydrate of lime has been added, 
the residue is boiled with water, the different liquids mixed, filtered 
and distilled, and the residue treated with acetic acid, which separates 
koussin as a white flocculent precipitate, soon becoming denser and 
resin-like, and on drying easily turning yellowish, or, at a higher 
temperature, brown. The yield of kousso, free from stalks, is three 
per cent. Carefully prepared and dried, koussin has, in larger quan- 
tities, a peculiar odor of Russian leather; it has a persistent bitter 
and acrid taste, a yellowish or yellowish-white color, and under the 
microscope an indistinct crystalline appearance. It is very sparingly 
soluble in water, but readily in alcohol, ether and alkalies; its em- 
pirical formula is C,,H,,0,. 

Koussin has been used therapeutically for the last thirteen years, 
and the author cites a number of cases from Munich, Dresden, Vienna, 
Paris, Stuttgart and other places, in which koussin proved effectual 
in the hands of various physicians. A factitious koussin is met with . 
in Germany, which is either the black resin spoken of above, or has 
been prepared analogous to resin of jalap; it is a blaek powder, al- 
most tasteless, and of a disagreeable odor. 

The author arrives at the following conclusions : 

1. Koussin is the only active principle of kousso, and deserves the 
preference before the latter. 

2. It is preferable to other tenifuges, because 2 scruples = 2°65 
grm. are sufficient for dislodging the tapeworm, and the remedy, 
divided according to age and constitution into two or four powders, 
is conveniently taken between wafers, and usually agrees well with 
the patient, producing, in exceptional cases, merely transient nausea 
or vomiting. 

8. In the doses mentioned, koussin leaves no ill effects of any du- 
ration; on the contrary,-most patients enjoy good health and appe- 
tite after the tapeworm has been expelled. 

4. Koussin needs no preparatory treatment in diet or with other 
remedies; but in obstinate cases it may be advisable to aid its action 
by giving some Epsom salt or other convenient purgative. 

5. If, after the use of koussin, the tapeworm should not be entirely 
expelled and its small head not be found, it is well to ascertain whether 
it has not been killed and the head is not subsequently discharged. 
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6. If the treatment be unsuccessful, this should not be charged to 
the koussin, but rather to casual circumstances which counteragt, 
more or less, the effects of this remedy. 


ON THE ABSORPTION OF OZONE BY WATER. 
By L. Carius.* 

The author prepared ozone according to Soret’s method,} by elec- 
trolysis of cold diluted sulphuric acid, using wires of platin-iridium as 
electrodes. The absorbing water was kept at a temperature of be- 
tween 0°5 and 8° C., the current of gas was continued for two or 
three hours, and the unabsorbed gas carefully removed. This ozon- 
ized water was then examined, with the following results : 

1. It had, unmistakably, a strong characteristic odor of ozone. 

2. It became brown-yellow from liberated iodine on the addition of 
iodide of potassium solution, and the further addition of starch solu- 
tion caused a blue color, and after awhile a bulky blue sediment. If 
ozone water was added to a solution of iodide of potassium and starch, 
the blue color at first produced would disappear on the further addi- 
tion of ozone water, owing to the oxidation of iodine to iodic acid; 


for the same reason, an aqueous solution of iodine is decolorized by 
ozone water. 

A solution of protoxide of thallium added to ozone water in a 
closed vessel, separates, after some time, brown flocculent peroxide of 
thallium. 

Ozone water decolorizes, energetically, indigo and litmus, and col- 
ors tincture of guaiacum deep blue. 


8. Ozone water exposed to the air soon loses its odor and action 
upon the reagents mentioned before; and if air is passed through the 
solution, the ozone completely disappears, the displaced gas showing 
the presence of ozone by the proper reagents. 

On bringing silver leaf in contact with ozone water, the appear- 
ance of peroxide of silver was repeatedly observed, but its formation 
seems to be depending upon certain favorable conditions. 

The absence of nitrous (oxidized to nitric) acid was proven by its 
perfect neutrality to litmus paper after the ozone water had been 


* Abridged from Berichte d, d. Chem. Gesellsch. zu Berlin, 1872, No. 11, p. 
520—526. 
t Comptes Rendas, lvi, 390. 
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kept for some time in an open cylinder, carefully protected from dust 
and ammonia. 

The absence of hydrogen peroxide was established by the follow- 
ing experiments: Strong ozone water, treated with ether and little 
bichromate of potassa, did not impart a blue color to the ether ; ozone 
water, after having been kept in a beaker glass for some time at a 
temperature of 30 to 40° C., did not oxidize a solution of ferrous 
sulphate. 

The degree of solubility of ozone in water cannot be established, 
because it cannot be obtained in a pure state, but is always mixed 
with variable and large proportions of oxygen. In two experiments 
the author found the mixture to contain ozone equal to 0-929 and 
1-211 per ct. by volume. 1000 c.c. of the aqueous solution of ozone 
were found to contain 0-0109, 0-0091 and 0-0083 grm. of ozone, which 
figures are equal at 0° C. and 0,76, to 5°11, 4:24 and 3°86 c.c. 

The author examined, also, the ozonized water* as prepared by 
Krebs, Kroll & Co., of Berlin, and found it free from hydrogen per- 
oxide, nitrous and nitric acid. 1000 c.c. contained 0-00955 and 
0-00871 grm., equal to 4°45 and 4°06 c.c. of ozone. 


ON THE COMMERCIAL CHLORIDE OF ALUMINIUM. 
By ALEXANDER MUELLER.T 
The author has analyzed samples of so-called chloralum and chlo- 
ralum powder, of English manufacture, with the following results :{ 

I. Chloralum.—A thin light yellow liquid, with a faint odor remind- 
ing of crude muriatic acid, and of a moderate 
acidity. 

16-1 per cent. chloride of aluminium. 
chloride of calcium (containing magnesium). 
sulphates of alkalies. 
muriatic acid. 


soluble constituents, anhydrous. 
water. 


* See, also, Amer. Journal of Pharmacy, 1872, March, 105. 
t Abridged from Berichte d. d. Chem. Gesellsch. za Berlin, 1872, No. 11, 


p. 519. 
t See, also, Prof. Fleck’s analysis in Amer. Journ. of Pharmacy, 1872, June, 


page 268. 
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The chloride of aluminium present corresponds to a mixture of 2] 
per cent. chloride of sodium with 17} per cent. anhydrous sulphate 
of alumina, or 40 per cent. crystallized sulphate of alumina, or 57 
per cent. potassa alum. 

II. Chloralum Powder.—White, pulverulent, resembling chlori- 

nated lime, but inodorous. 
20-9 per cent. water. 
40°7 aes matter soluble in water, viz. : 
13-4 per cent. chloride of aluminium. 
sulphate of alumina. 
sulphate of lime. 
*. sulphate of soda. 


15°5 alumina soluble in muriatic acid. 
22°9 “ insoluble in muriatic acid, viz. : 
13-5 per cent. kaoline, anhydrous. 
4.4% silicic acid. 
100-0 


Fluorine and phosphoric acid were not found. 

The author regards these articles as by-products of the soda facto- 
ries, to utilize the muriatic acid. Crude muriatic acid, containing 
but little iron, is allowed to act upon slightly roasted porcelain clay, 
yielding the liquid preparation chloralum. The sediment, dried at a 
moderate heat, with the addition of some chloride of sodium and sul- 
phuric acid, or of the residue from rectifying crude muriatic acid, 
constitutes chloralum powder. 


PRELIMINARY NOTE ON OZONE. 
By Cuaries Tuomas Kinozert. 

Houzeau found that the oxygen evolved by treating baric peroxide 
with hydric sulphate contained an agent possessing the properties of 
ozone—-that is-to say, it liberated iodine from potassic iodide, and was 
capable of oxidizing ammonia. I am not aware of any experiments 
in the same direction upon oxygen derived from other sources. , 

Whilst experimenting upon ozone, I was desirous of ascertaining 
if oxygen from all sources possessed the properties ascribed to that 
obtained from baric peroxide and hydric sulphate; therefore I made 
the subject a matter of experiment, and obtained amongst my results 
the following :— 
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Oxygen obtained by either— 

(a). Heating mercuric oxide, and passing the resulting gas through 
strong and pure potassic hydrate (to absorb any nitrous fumes) ; 

(b). Acting upon potassic dichromate with hydric sulphate ; 

(c). Acting upon potassic permanganate with hydric sulphate; or, 

‘(d). Heating native or artificial manganic dioxide ;—liberated io- 
dine from potassic iodide, forming, when starch was present, the blue 
iodide. In short, from every source I have tried, the oxygen pro- 
duced never lacked these properties. Of course contact of the gas 
examined with organic matter was avoided as far as possible. 

Thus in (a) the tube containing the mercuric peroxide was drawn 
out, and bent twice at right angles, and then passed into a tube hold- 
ing the potassic hydrate, the column depth of which was in every ex- 
periment more than four inches. (6) and (c) are readily performed 
in open test-tubes, placing at the mouths of the tubes the paper soaked 
in the potassic iodide and starch mixture. 

But acting upon patassic permanganate with hydric sulphate re- 
quires care, for (as is well known) if the mixture be heated, vapors of 
permanganic acid are evolved and detonations occur. I purposely 
obtained these detonations twice by placing tubes containing the mix- 
ture in a steam-bath. The contents of the tubes smelt strongly of 
ozone afterwards, just like the fishy odor obtained by the passage of 
electric sparks through moist air or oxygen; and on holding a piece 
of iodide paper over the mouths of the tubes, iodine was rapidly lib- 
erated. 

In (d), the manganic dioxide may be heated to bright redness, and 
yet the vapors evolved contain, or in some way produce, the agent al- 
luded to before. This is remarkable, considering that ozone is de- 
stroyed instantaneously at 300° C., and slowly at much lower tem- 
peratures. However, at present, I have no proof to offer that it i 
ozone; the moisture on the iodide paper may share in the reactions 
which occur. 

I have ventured these statements in the belief that the facts stated 
are not generally, if at all, known. If they are known, my experi- 
ments merely confirm them, and if they are not known and explained, 
I hope to be able to show by a series of experiments which I am now 
making, not only the effects but also the causes. 

St. Ann’s, St. Helen's, Lancashire, May 14, 1872. 

—Chem. News, May 24, 1872. 
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On Aésculin. 
ON ZSCULIN. 
By Rosert F, Farrrsorne. 

This principle is easily separated by the following process :—& 
quarter of a pound of horse-chestnut bark in moderately fine powder 
is moistened with half a pint of a mixture composed of three ounces 
of solution of ammonia (U. S. P.), and five ounces of water. This is 
packed in a glass percolator, in the neck of which a plug of cotton 
has been placed. A pint and a half of a weak solution of ammonia 
is poured on the bark, and allowed to pass slowly through. 

The first half-pint of the liquid that displaces is set aside in a cap: 
sule and evaporated spontaneously until reduced to a syrupy consist- 
ence. The remaining pint is brought to the same condition as the 
first portion, by means of a sand-bath and gentle heat. These pro- 
ducts are then mixed with one and a quarter ounces of pure alumina 
by rubbing together in a mortar. Allow the mixture to dry, which 
requires a few hours. Powder the dried mass, and boil it for five min- 
utes in a flask with six ounces of alcohol (95 per cent). Filter this 
whilst hot, and pour six ounces more of boiling alcohol on the residue 
in the filter. Place the filtered liquid in an evaporating dish, and al- 
low it to evaporate spontaneously until reduced to a semi-solid state, 
when impure zsculin will be found in a crystalline condition contam- 
inated with some dark-colored extractive matter. 

In order to separate the ssculin from the coloring matter without 
loss, mix two ounces of cold water with it in the capsule, and having 
scraped it thoroughly from the bottom of the vessel, pour it into 
vial. Add one fluid-ounce of ether to this, and agitate for a few min- 
utes. Allow it to remain undisturbed for twenty-four hours. After- 
wards pour the mixture on a filter, and when the dark-colored fluid 
and the ether have passed through, wash with about two drachms 
more of cold water. 

The esculin is now nearly pure. In order to make it perfectly so, 
all that is necessary is to allow it to dry in a warm place, powder it, 
pass half an ounce of pure benzole through it after having been placed 
on a filter; then treat it in the same manner with an ounce of ether . 
so as to remove any paviin that may be present, that substance being 
readily dissolved by ether. 

Sixteen grains appears to be the average weight of the purified ac- 
tive principle obtained from 4 avoirdupois ounces of the horse-chest- 
nut bark by this process. After trying various methods for extract- 
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ing esculin, I found none so satisfactory as this one, either in regard 
to simplicity, the quantity yielded, or the quality of the production. 

Zisculin, as thus prepared, appears to the unaided sight as an 
amorphous powder, almost white, being of a slightly pale buff shade. 
Under the microscope (magnified 220 diameters), it is proved to con- 
sist of minute, needle-shaped crystals. 

From its alcoholic solution its crystals arrange themselves in stel- 
lular tufts, the acicule, pointed at the ends, radiating from a common 
centre in every direction, forming a very beautiful object, the trans- 
parent prisms glistening with more than ordinary lustre. 

I find that it is soluble in the following liquids :—Alcohol, acetic 
ether, strong acetic acid, solution of carbolic acid, solution of the hy- 
drate of chloral, and in the alkaline solutions. 

When esculin is added to nitric acid it becomes yellow, and if am- 
monia in excess is added to this mixture, a bright cherry-colored liquid 
is produced. When sulphuric acid is substituted for the nitric acid, 
and ammonia added, the same color appears.—Chem. News, July 5, 


1872. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE PHYSICIAN AND PHAR- 
MACEUTIST. 


By Tu. Scuumann, Atlanta, Ga., 
Member of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Audiatar et altera pars! 


A report of certain resolutions adopted by the Georgia Medical 
Society, at Savannah, appearing in the papers, and a private discus- 
_ sion of the same, induces the writer to make a few remarks on certain 
points in regard to the relation between the physician and the apothe- 
cary. Will you please hear the views of one who is by his vocation 
deeply interested in these questions, and whose profession is naturally 
associated with your profession in the development of science, and in 
the practical application of the achievements of science to the benefit 
of the human race ? 

By the Georgia Medical Society, in Savannah, a resolution seems 
to have been adopted to the effect that the druggist should not inform 
the patient of the nature and composition of a prescription ; and if 
uncertain in regard to anything in the same, should consult the pre- 
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scribing physician, and not substitute his own prescription for that of 
the physician. 

If, in the State of Georgia, proper regulations existed regarding 
the practice of medicine and the keeping of drug-stores—or, rather, 
if the rules and regulations existing were in practical operation—the 
resolution would not have been necessary; but while as it is, all sorts 
of persons, not only regular pharmacists, but physicians and others 
who. have no pharmaceutical education, keep drug-stores, all kinds of 
irregularities may happen. 

In ancient times, the savant was priest and physician—gathered 
roots and herbs, and prepared his draughts himself, as is yet the case 
with savages. Since the science progressed to its present point, it is 
impossible for a man to be perfect in all its branches. Medicine and 
pharmacy had long ago to be divided into separate departments, and 
medicine itself seems to be already undergoing the same process of 
division, Pharmacy—especially chemistry, as a part of it—has 
acquired such large dimensions, that a man has to be an industrious 
student to arrive at a tolerable degree of perfection. If a man tries 
his hand in more than one of these departments, he is apt to become 
a jack-of-all-trades, and master-of-none ; what we properly style a 
quack. 

The regular pharmacist knows his place; he does not wish to tran- 
scend his bound; he wishes only to prepare the physician’s prescrip- 
tions, and does not care for prescribing himself. But he finds his 
satisfaction in preparing the medicines in the best manner and of the 
best material. To this end, he has to study botany, chemistry, mate- 
ria medica, but not anatomy, pathology, and therapy; and therefore 
cannot, and does not want to, apply those sciences, and cannot take 
the responsibility even in a case of emergency. ‘To interfere with the 
orders or the duties of a physician, would be assumption on his part. 
The physician, however, who keeps a drug-store, might easily be 
induced to consult his own view of a case in question, and might act 
consequently; and if many drug-stores are kept by physicians, as is 
the case in Georgia, the medical associations are right to adopt reso- 
lutions against the irregularities in question. The pharmacist, how- 
ever, calls it, properly, quackery if any one keeps a drug-store who 
is not entitled to it by his pharmaceutical education, and is not at all 
astonished to. see such a druggist-physician violate the laws of his own: 
proféssion. The best guard, therefore, for both the physician and the 
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pharmacist, against quackery of any kind, would be the enforcement 
of a proper law regulating the practice of medicine and pharmacy 
respectively, and especially the keeping of drug stores. 

Another resolution says that a druggist should not repeat a pre- 

scription without the order of the prescribing physician. It will be 
very difficult to enforce this regulation in practice, and it is to be 
feared, therefore, that it would remain a dead law, disregarded by 
everybody, although no one might deny its utility, and especially its 
propriety in principle. The physicians seem to be inclined to claim 
the prescription as their property. The pharmacist does not claim it 
at all, although he has it in his possession, and possession is, as every 
body knows, sometimes the best title. But the question arises, whe- 
ther it is not the property of the patient. If the physician is called 
apon by a patient for medical advice, he gives part of it in words, 
regulating the patient’s deportment, diet, and so on—part of it in 
ordering the medicaments to be used. In most cases, the prescription 
is the least important part of his advice; and in many cases the pa- 
tient has to judge for himself how long he should continue to follow 
his advice and to take the medicine. The patient has to judge for 
himself, or his friends for him, at what moment he needs the physi- 
¢cian’s advice, and also decides how long he is to continue. 

Under all circumstances, it would be very difficult to enforce the 
rule proposed by this resolution. The courts are not very likely to 
sustain the claim of the physician. Innumerable disputes would 
arise, because the druggist would find it very difficult to refuse any 
of his customers a repetition of their prescriptions; he would also 
find it very much against. his interest to do so. It is not to be seen 
what the physician could do should the druggists unite in order to 
oppose his wishes. It has been said the physicians might, in order 
to enforce the proposed rule, cease to write prescriptions, and rather 
dispense the required medicine themselves. But the dispensing of 
medicines by physicians, except in cases of necessity, is surely a con- 
quered stand-point—not practicable for the following reasons: 


1. The dispensing physician would, by this measure, go back to a 
more primitive state of civilization; he would be compelled to pay 
more attention to things not strictly belonging to his province, and 
would be prevented from concentrating his study upon his special pro- 
ifession. 
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2. It would not be in accord with the great principle of division of 
labor, and would, therefore, turn out to be an unprofitable business. 

8. The dispensing of medicines by the physician is unpopular, 
especially with the educated classes; it would occupy too much of 
his time, especially if he is extensively consulted, and would compel 
him to keep a large stock of medicines on hand. 

Instead of bringing the two professions into opposition, it would 
be to the advantage of all parties concerned, if the public mind could 
be influenced in the proper manner. The public have to learn that 
they will always do best to give themselves entirely up to the skillful 
physician. Well-educated people will do this much easier than uned- 
ucated ones, and, therefore, physicians, as well as all other educated 
men, should advocate education and progress. 

In some of the other States of the Union a great movement is go- 
ing on, intended’ to induce the State Legislatures to adopt rules and 
regulations regarding the keeping of drug-stores, and this movement 
was chiefly set on foot by the pharmacists themselves. They very 
properly see that their own interest is best provided for by proper 
regulations, and that thereby the profession is elevated. Such regu- 
lations, provided they be of the proper kind, and be enforced, would 
guard the public against imposition by quacks—would guard the phar- 
macist against competition by impostors, and would guard the physi- 
cian against invasion of his province on the part of the druggist. 
But, until we have such rules and regulations, let the physician pro- 
tect the regular pharmacist against the medicine vender, who cannot 
be conscientious, because he has no heart for the profession; and let 
us, meanwhile, agitate the installment of a good law. 

The physician and the pharmacist are naturally associated for the 
purpose of promoting their sciences and the welfare of our race by 
the application of their attained skill to the suffering. If in each of 
those sciences great achievements have been accomplished within the 
last century, the greater achievement was accomplished by the asso- 
ciation of the physiologist and the chemist. The same would take 
place in practical life, if physicians and pharmacists would divide the 
labor before them—would keep their provinces separated, and at the 
same time associate, as they do in other countries, to elevate their 
respective professions, particularly if aided by appropriate legislation. 
Both professions would be benefitted by it as well'as the public.—At- 
lanta Med. and Surg. Journ., May, 1872. 
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CUTANEOUS ABSORPTION. 


In a recent note to the Paris Academy, M. Bernard writes as fol- 
lows 

I desire to submit to the Academy an account of experiments made 
in the Vincennes Asylum as to cutaneous absorption in baths of 
medicinal vapor. In such an institution, among patients with various 
chronic affections, I am favorably situated for experimenting on this 
question on a large scale. 

Reveil’s memoir on the subject gives the facts which are known up 
to the present. ‘Absorption in the bath,” he says, ‘ only takes place 
in rare and exceptional circumstances; it is facilitated by washing 
the skin, continued rubbing, and by certain irritant and solvent sub- 
stances.” 

The bath apparatus consists of a furnace, a boiler, a chamber in 
which the steam coming from the boiler was charged with the sub- 
stance to be applied, and a wooden cage, in which the patient was 
seated while enveloped in the vapor. 

I used iodide of potassium in my experiments—(1) because it is not 
volatile ; (2) because its presence in urine is easily determined by ni- 
tric acid and chloroform ; (8) because, in seizing the iodine set at lib- 
erty by the nitric acid, the chloroform takes a rose color varying in a 
marked way with quantity, and thus, by comparing with a graduated 
scale, one may determine pretty accurately, and without quantitative 
analysis, the quantity of iodide of potassium in the urine. 

The skin of the subjects experimented on was intact, without wound 
or scratch. The urine was examined before the bath was taken, and 
the absence of iodine ascertained. By a respiratory tube, the patient 
breathed the external air through his mouth, the nostrils being 
pinched. A thick sheet of caoutchouc was bound by a T-bandage 
over the anus; the penis was sheathed in the same material; while 
the hands and feet were wrapped in cotton and gummed taffeta. 

The subject was then placed in the cage, and subjected for thirty 
minutes to vapor from the mixing chamber, into which there had been 
put 20 grms. of iodide of potassium. The temperature in the cage 
was gradually raised to 45°; the skin of the subject became wet. He 
was then wrapped in a woolen covering and put in bed, when profuse 
perspiration took place. The urine analyzed two hours after the bath 
guve a rose color; some taken three hours after gave a much more 
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lively color ; thus affording clear proof of the absorption of iodide of 
potassium through the skin, the only way it could have entered the 
system. Besides, if it had entered by pulmonary passages, it would 
have been eliminated immediately after the bath. These first experi- 
ments, then, prove the fact of cutaneous absorption. 

In a second series I sought to determine to what temperature the 
air, mixed with medicamental vapor, must be raised, in order to the 
absorption taking place. 

A very sensitive thermometer was applied to the breast of the sub- 
ject, and the temperature of the bath varied in the series of experi- 
ments from 30° to 38°, the time being, as before, thirty minutes. I 
only found the absorption take: place when the temperature was 38° 
(or one degree above the temperature of the body). Indeed, the se- 
baceous matter in the cells of the epidermis only commences to dis- 
solve at 88° when the skin is really wet; it is then that imbibition 
takes place, and consequently absorption. The iodide of potassium, 
conveyed mechanically by the vapor, penetrates the epidermis, whence 
it passes into the capillary blood system and the other organs. 

Thus we understand how absorption does not generally take place 
in a water-bath. Owing to the density of the water, and its great 
specific heat, the temperature of such baths is usually not raised be- 
yond 80° to 33°. Dr. Homolle remained in a bath at 34° or 35°; 
would he have been able to bear 38° or 39°? Besides, the liquid 
layer touching the skin is not constantly renewed, as in the vapor- 
bath. 

I succeeded, however, in obtaining the cutaneous absorption at a 
temperature under that of the body, in the following way :— 

The subject had first a simple vapor-bath, to destroy the sebaceous 
matter ; his skin was washed and carefully dried, and he was replaced 
immediately in the cage, where he was exposed to the vapor of iodide 
of potassium for thirty minutes, the temperature of the bath varying, 
in several experiments of this kind, from 34° to 36°. Two hours 
after a bath at 34° the coloration of the urine was slightly rose ; after 
a bath at 36° it was much more distinct. 

M. Colin has described an experiment in which he allowed water 
charged with cyanide of potassium to fall for five hours’ time ona 
horse’s back. This caused the death of the animal; the sebaceous 
matter having been destroyed through percussion, and cutaneous ab- 
sorption taking place. 
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In the sand-baths at Cette and Arcachon, which are found 80 effi- 
cacious for scrofulous affections, tumors, &c., what takes place? The 
temperature being considerably above that of the body (over 40°), the 
skin is wet, the sebaceous matter dissolves in the perspiration, and 
there follows absorption of the salts contained in the sand. 

I have not been able to find free iodine in the urine; the use of 
nitric acid has always been necessary. Besides, iodine once intro- 
duced into the system soon forms various compounds. 

In summing up his results, M. Bernard further mentions that the 
elimination of the salt, commencing two hours after the bath, increases 
in quantity till a meal is taken, after which it diminishes (probably 
because of the water received into the system), and then again in- 
creases. It ceases completely twenty-four hours after the bath, what- 
ever the amount of the salt, the temperature, or the duration of the 
bath. A. B. M. 

—Chem. News, July 12, 1872. 


ON THE PREPARATION OF OZONE IN A CONCENTRATED 
STATE. 
By A. Hovzeav. 

My experiments on the electrification of oxygen, or of air, having 
made me fully acquainted with the most favorable conditions for the 
conversion of oxygen into ozone, I have constructed several pieces of 
apparatus, which unite those requisites which enable the largest pos- 
sible quantity of ozone to be obtained from electricity of a given 
intensity. 

The most elementary form of these arrangements, which I call an 
“‘ozonizer,’’ consists of a straight delivery tube, such as is commonly 
used in the generation of gas. In the interior of this tube I fit a 
copper, lead or, what is still better, a platinum wire 0-4 to 0-6 m. in 
length, one end of which is brought outside the upper part of the tube 
by a lateral opening, which is afterwards closed by wax or by the 
blow-pipe flame. On the exterior of the tube a wire of the same 
metal is wound, so as to extend nearly as far down the outside of the 
tube as the length of the inner wire. 

The two wires being put in communication with the two poles of an 
induction coil, giving sparks 2 to 3 centimeters in length, immediately 
cause a strong ozonization of the oxygen, or of the air which is caused 
slowly to traverse the tube. This ozonizing tube can of course be 
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applied to any apparatus for making oxygen. When the inductorium 
is in action, the operator has only to disengage oxygen, and to collect 
the concentrated ozone. 

It furnishes readily odorous oxygen charged with 60 to 120 milli- 
grammes per litre of absolute ozone, accordingly as one operates at 
+ 15° or — 30° Cent. This proportion may, perhaps, be still more 
augmented.* 

Previous to 1854, the electrolysis of water gave three to five milli- 
grammes of ozone per litre of odorous gas. (In 1856, Prof. Andrews 
could only obtain 4:1 milligrammes per litre.) In 1855, my chewi- 
cal process (Ba O, + SO,) nearly doubled this quantity. It is there- 
fore now possible to look forward to the complete conversion of oxy- 
gen into ozone. If, however, the transformation of oxygen into ozone 
has a limit, I imagine that by the aid of powerful refrigerating appli- 
ances, we may yet be able to separate the two gases. In this case, 
the similarity of chemical characteristics between ozone and chlorine 
renders the liquefaction of the former by pressure, and reduction of 
temperature, extremely probable. 

Having ozone at my disposal fifteen to twenty times stronger than 
has hitherto been obtained, I have been enabled to review many of the 
most important properties of this substance, and besides to determine 
the part it plays in nature. 

With the ozonizing tube the following lecture experiments may be 
performed. The gas can be collected over water, in flasks of the 
capacity of half a litre (water dissolves about the 100,000th part of 


its weight of ozone): 


Siiver.—A bright leaf of silver is immediately blackened in most 
ozone (Schénbein). The oxide of silver formed is alkaline, and pro- 
duces a strong blue with reddened litmus paper (A. H.) In spite of 
this absorption of ozone by the silver, the volume of the gas under- 
goes no visible diminution (A. H.) 

lodide of Potassium.—A solution of iodide of potassium poured 


*I have arranged an apparatus by which I have produced as much as 188 
milligrammes of ozone per litre of oxygen. The research is still going on. A 
special disposition has also enabled me to collect at the same time, but sepa- 
rately, the ozone produced by the exterior electrode ; but, if the ozone gene- 
rated by the negative electrode is afterwards made to pass over the positive 
electrode, there is a partial destruction of ozone, and the total quantity col- 
lected is less than that which a single pole affords. 
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into ozone, is decomposed and becomes of a reddish-brown color, 
through the liberation of iodine (Schénbein). Free potassa is also 
formed (A. H.) The reaction is rendered more striking if, for a sim- 
ple solution of iodide of potassium, we substitute a colorless mixture 
composed of 4 to 6 cubic centimetres of a neutral solution of iodide 
(6 to 100), and two c.c. of the dilute sulphuric acid containing 0-122 
grammes SO,.HO. The liquid colors slightly and nearly the whole 
of the iodine is precipitated. 

Hydrochloric Acid.—5 c.c. of pure colorless solution of hydro- 
ehleric acid in water, holding in suspension finely divided gold leaf, 
when agitated for two minutes with concentrated ozone, becomes of a 
yellow color, the metal is entirely dissolved, and at the same time a 
manifest odor of chlorine is produced (A. H.) 


Ammonia.—A few cubic centimetres of the volatile alkali, turned 
into a half-litre flask of ozone, emitted white vapors consisting of 
nitrate and nitrite of ammonia (A. H.) A transparent mixture of 
ozone and dry gaseous ammonia nitrifies when water is introduced 
(A. H.) 

Sulphuretted Hydrogen.—A strong reaction, sulphur deposited, and 
white vapors produced. 

Phosphuretted Hydrogen.—(PH, of M. Thénard.) This gas, which 
is unaffected by ordinary oxygen, burns with a vivid light in contact 
with ozone. The experiment may be made without danger, if only 
one c.c. of gas is used over water in a tube several decimetres long. 
As each bubble of ozone is introduced a brilliant flash of light appears 
(A. H.) 

A mixture, composed of 2 volumes of phosphuretted hydrogen (not 
spontaneously inflammable), and 1 volume of oxygen, blown into a 
soap-bubble, detonates with violence on contact with a globule of 
ozone). The ozone acts as though it were charged with electricity. 


Organic Matters.—Ozone rapidly corrodes caoutchouc, whether 
vulcanized or not (Fremy and Becquerel). A current of ozone made 
to pass through a tube filled with fragments of caoutchouc, becomes 
charged with carbonic acid, and produces a precipitate with baryta 
water (A. H.) The alteration of caoutchouc by ozone is, therefore, 
the result of a combustion. Solution of aniline-red is instantly 
bleached by ozone; a weak solution of indigo is likewise decolorized. 
—Amer. Chem., June, 1872, from Mech. Mag. 
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BULLOCK’S BLOOD—A NEW REMEDY. 


In the practice of medicine, as in other worldly matters, certain 
things are in fashion for a certain time. Bleeding and mercury have 
had their day ; cod-liver oil and chloral hydrate are already on the 
wane; alcohol and bullock’s blood are now in vogue among the Pari- 
sians,—the former for fevers and all inflammatory affections, and the 
latter for anzemia and pulmonary phthisis. It is a curious sight to see 
the number of patients of both sexes and of all ranks and ages who 
flock to the slaughter-house every morning to drink of the still fuming 
blood of the oxen slaughtered for the table. I was struck at the fa- 
cility with which young ladies take to it, and I have heard many say 
that they prefer it to cod-liver oil. I shall not enter into any theoreti- 
cal speculations as to its modus operandi, but what I can vouch for is, 
I know of several cases of anemia that have been cured and some of 
phthisis pulmonalis greatly benefitted by the treatment, at least, as 
much as they would be under cod-liver oil. For the more fastidious, 
however, a pharmacien has prepared an extract of blood, which is ad- 
ministered in the form of pills, each of which, weighing about three 
grains, is said to be equivalent to about half an ounce of pure blood. 

M. Boussingault, a distinguished chemist, lately read a paper be- 
fore the Academy of Sciences, giving an account of his researches on 
the composition of the blood, and expressed his surprise that, contain- 
ing as it does all the constituents of a perfect aliment, it is not more 
generally employed as food. This is a subject worthy the consider- 
. ation of philanthropists, especially in these days, when the price of 
meat is everywhere steadily increasing,—at least, among the meat- 
eating population ; and it strikes me that the rivers of blood that are 
daily spilt on the ground in slaughter-houses might be utilized as food. 
In Europe, pig’s blood is the most generally consumed in the form of 
sausages; but that of all animals, without distinction, might in this 
way be more usefully employed. It is well known that in the steppes 
of South America the natives have for a long time used as food the 
blood of the animals they chased, which they previously coagulate 
and season with different condiments. 

According to M. Boussingault, of all nutritive substances the blood 
of animals contains the greatest quantity of iron; and although va- 
rying in different animals, it is in physiological conditions found in 
certain fixed proportions in the blood. In man, to 100 grammes of 
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blood, M. Bousingault found 51 milligrammes of iron; in that of the 
ox, 55 milligrammes; of the pig, 59 milligrammes; and in that of 
the frog, 42 milligrammes. But it was not only in red blood that iron 
was found; the worthy savant detected it even in colorless blood; 
and after some experiments he found that the blood of snails con- 
tained as much iron as that of the ox or calf, and this he thought was 
sufficient to demonstrate that the red color of the blood is not due, as 
is generally supposed, to the presence of iron in that liquid.— Pharm. 
Jour. and Trans., July 27, 1872, from Correspondent of Med. Times 
and Gazette. 


NOTE ON PILL EXCIPIENTS. 
By Watrer TEARLE. 

At the last November meeting, Mr. J. B. Barnes read a paper on 
anew pill excipient—boro-potassium-tartrate, or soluble tartar. When 
carefully evaporated to a mucilaginous consistence, a solution of this 
salt possesses that weight and plasticity which are necessary to form 
certain untractable bodies into pills. Yet it presents an objectionable 
feature, for pills made up with it soon acquire that flinty hardness, 
j which, in a medical sense, at least, is prejudicial. 

While looking for some such thick heavy substance as this, but 

which would not so readily solidify and get hard, I was led to try a 
neutral solution of citrate of potassium in syrup and glycerin; this 
solution was very heavy and of the consistence of treacle, and pos- 

sessed sufficient adhesiveness to form nitre and chlorate of potassium 

into pills without the aid of tragacanth; but from the deliquescent 

nature of this excipient, the pills could not be kept for any time with- 

out getting moist. A solution of soluble cream of tartar was next 
prepared and evaporated to a thick consistence, and then rediluted 

with syrup and a small proportion of glycerin till sp. gr. was about 

1-420. One ounce of this was then mixed with half an ounce of the 

above citrate of potassium solution, and dilution with syrup continued 

till the sp. gr. of the mixture was 1-400, and a liquid of the consist- 

ence of mucilage was obtained. This liquid possessed sufficient ad- 
hesiveness to form sulphur, antimonial powder, bismuth, gallic acid, 
benzoic acid, rhubarb, Dover’s powder, etc., into pills without the aid 
of tragacanth, the pills being very sma!l compared with the amount of 
drug present :—thus 7 grains of sulphur, 6 grains of rhubarb, 5 grains 
of gallic acid, 5 grains of benzoic acid, and 8 grains saccharated car- 
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bonate of iron were all formed into pills no larger than the ordinary 
5-grain size. These all present a handsome appearance, keep well in 
boxes in contact with lycopodium, and without being hard retain their 
shape admirably. 

For forming chloral, nitre, and other soluble salts into pills, this 
solution will not take the place of simple soluble tartar, but for sub- 
stances not readily soluble, and of which it is required to get as much 
as possible in an ordinary sized pill, it possesses some advantages over 
the tartar, one very important one being its ready solubility in cold 
water. 

There is no advantage in having the excipient thicker than mucil- 
age, as the drops would not flow freely from the bottle, and would be 
inconveniently large for most purposes; in fact the value of these so- 
lutions, as pill excipients, obviously depends upon their being equal 
in thickness with those in common use, such as glycerin, syrup and 
mucilage.—Pharm. Journ. and Trans., July 27, 1872. 


OUR WRITING FLUIDS. 
By Paterson. 


The author read a very interesting paper on this subject before the 
Glasgow Chemists’ and Druggists’ Association, on February 21st. 
After referring to the nature of the inks used by the ancients, and to 
the composition of modern writing inks, the author continues : 

The proportions which appear most suitable, and upon which most 
dependence can be placed, are—bruised galls, one pound; to this add 
one gallon of boiling water, and one-third of the weight of the galls, 
viz., five ounces and a third of sulphate of iron, in solution; also 
three ounces of gum arabic previously dissolved, and a few bruised 
cloves, or a few drops of creosote or carbolic acid dissolved in methyl- 
ated spirit. It is better to allow the galls to macerate for twenty- 
four hours, then to strain the infusion, and add the other ingredients. 

I cannot do better at this part of the subject than offer you a for- 
mula used and recommended by that eminent chemist, the late Dr. 
Penny, of Anderson’s University in this city. 

Take of bruised yalls twelve ounces, macerate for a week in one 
gallon of cold water, then add six ounces of sulphate of iron in solu- 
tion, also six ounces of mucilage of gum arabic, and five or six drops 
of creosote. 
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The learned doctor has here taken advantage of a fact well known 
to chemists—viz., that tannic acid is more soluble in cold than in hot 
water—hence the cold maceration is prescribed, which I believe is 
pretty generally employed by first-class ink manufacturers. 

The celebrated blue-black ink, prepared by Messrs. Duncan, Flock- 
hart & Co., of Edinburgh, is said to be prepared by the process of 
cold maceration. A formula, said to be that of Messrs. Duncan, 
Flockhart & Co., was printed and circulated some years ago by an 
Edinburgh gentleman, of which the following is a copy, and which 
explains the process more fully :— 


RECEIPT FOR PREPARING BLUE-BLACK WRITING INK 
( Which also serves well for copying ink). 


Blue Aleppo galls (free from insect perforation) 4} ounces. 


Bruised cloves, ‘ ‘ . , ‘ 1 drachm. 
Cold water, . 40 ounces. 
Purified sulphate of iron, . ) 

Purified sulphuric acid (by . 85 minims. 


Sulphate of indigo (in the form of a thinnish 
paste, and which should be neutral or nearly so) 0} ounce. 

Place the galls, when bruised, with the cloves, in a fifty-ounce bot- 
tle, pour upon them the water, and digest, often daily shaking for a 
fortnight. Then filter through paper in another fifty-ounce bottle. 
Get out, also, the refuse of the galls, and wring out of it the remain- 
ing liquor through a strong clean linen or cotton cloth into the filter, 
in order that as little as possible be lost. Next put in the iron, dis- 
solve completely, and filter through paper. Then the acid, and agi- 
tate briskly. Lastly the indigo, and thoroughly mix by shaking. 
Pass the whole through paper. Just filter out of one bottle into the 
other till the operation has been completed. 

On a large scale, this fine ink may be made by percolation, as Dun- 
can, Flockhart and Company, and others in Edinburgh, do it, the 
above being said to be their recipe. 

The weights used are avoirdupois, and the measures used are apo- 
thecaries’ measures. 


Note.—No gum or sugar is proper, and on no account must the 
acid be omitted. When intended for copying, 5} ounces galls are the 
quantity. 


You will observe that there are several peculiarities about this writ- 
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ing-fluid, viz.: First, the cold process is used. Second, the want of 
gum. Third, the use of sulphate of indigo, which is a solvent for the 
black precipitate, the tanno-gallate of iron; hence the gum arabic ig 
not required, as it is only used to suspend this precipitate. Fourth, 
the deficiency of iron, which may be accounted for by the pure proto- 
sulphate being used, which cannot contain, or should not contain any 
oxide, so that all the iron is free to combine with the tannin. Fifth, 
the use of free sulphuric acid, which is generally looked upon as det- 
rimental to writing-fluids, but which must be introduced here for some 
purpose, of which I am as yet ignorant. 

Thus far I have only spoken of high-class inks, but it frequently 
occurs that an article is required which is to be sold at a cheaper rate 
than that wholly made from galls; and the vegetable world gives us 
an ample range of materials to select from, many of which contain 
tannin in fair quantity. 

In this case other ingredients may be substituted instead of part of 
the galls ; thus we often see logwood substituted, and catechu, su- 
mach, and oak bark may be used for the same purpose. Many other 
substances, such as elm-wood, elder, chestnut, beech, willow, plum, 
cherry and poplar, all contain a certain amount of astringent proper- 
ties, but none of them are to be compared to galls, and are not likely 
to supersede them in the manufacture of ink, so long as galls can be 
had for anything like a fair price. The chemist cannot decide in fix- 
ing the proportions required for making ink as he would do almost any 
other chemical problem, as the substances used are not all of the 
same relative value, nor, indeed, may two samples of the same sub- 
stance be equally rich in the materia] required, viz., tannin ; so that 
he must make an analysis every time he prepares his ink, to estimate 
the value of his tannin producer, or, what is more convenient, he 
must fix on certain proportions which are known to produce (by expe- 
riment) good results, and do his best in selecting his materials up to 
a fair average standard. 

Thus we see that, although galls are used at present as the most 
suitable substance for making ink, still any failure or stoppage of sup- 
ply in the production of galls can never now leave us entirely depend- 
ent on that source for the preparation of our “ writing-fluids.”’ 

It would be impossible, and, if possible, would be uninstructive, to 
mention all the substances which have found their way into formule 
for inks, many of which are not only foolish, but incompatible, show- 
ing a want of chemical knowledge. 
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Let us now glance at the properties of the various ingredients used 
in the process. If we use an excess of galls we simply throw away 
money, and render the ink more liable to mould. If we use an excess 
of iron, the galls being insufficient to decompose it, the characteristic 
eolor of its oxide is soon shown by the writing becoming brown. The 
use of an excess of gum causes the ink to clog the pens, and the writ- 
ing to be wanting in fluency. About twenty-five years ago an ink 
named Japan ink was very much in use ; it produced a beautiful glossy 
appearance when written, but clogged the pen so much that it soon 
fell into disuse ; its defect was too much gum. ‘The water should be 
as soft as possible—that is, it should contain no lime, or other earthy 
matter; hence rain water, or, better, distilled water, is frequently 
prescribed in receipts for making ink. The cheapest ink which has 
hitherto been introduced, is one composed of a saturated solution of 
logwood, obtained by boiling twenty-two pounds of logwood in a suf- 
ficiency of water to produce, after being strained, fourteen gallons of 
liquor ; to this decoction one pound (avoirdupois) of yellow chromate 
of potash (not bichromate) is added in solution; the proportions are 
one thousand parts of solution to one of chromate; the change of 
color is not an immediate one, but gradually becomes darker. ‘The 
experiment may be tried, on the small scale, by using logwood a quar- 
ter of a pound boiled in water to produce two pints, to which, when 
strained, add twenty grains of chromate of potash in solution. 

We will now glance at the composition of “ writing-fluids”’ used 
for special purposes; thus we know that writing which is intended to 
be copied is written with ink containing either gum, sugar, treacle, 
glycerin, or some such substance, which causes the writing to retain 
moisture, so that a copy of it may be produced even after the original 
writing has become dry, by being simply damped and pressed. 

The following formula requires no press, but may be copied by 
placing a damp sheet of copying-paper on the writing intended to be 
copied ; above this sheet of copying-paper a sheet of ordinary writing 
paper must be placed, and then pressed with a paper-knife. 


COPYING-INK. 


Mix—Thirty grains of extract of logwood, 
Seven grains crystal soda, 
m Half an ounce of water. 
Boil till dissolved; then, while. stirring well, add thirty grains of 
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glycerin, one grain of chromate of potash, previously dissolved, and 
four grains of powdered gum arabic. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE INK FOR DEEDS, &C. 


Dissolve twenty-five grains of powdered gum copal in two hundred 
grains of lavender oil by the aid of a gentle heat; then add two and 
a half grains of lamp-black, and half a grain of powdered indigo. 

Another for the same purpose : 

In eighteen fluidounces of water boil shellac, two ounces, and borax, 
one ounce; when cold filter and mix with one ounce of gum arabic 
dissolved in two ounces of water, to which add powdered indigo ang 
lamp-black as much as may be required. 


RED INK 


Is commonly prepared by boiling brazil wood, two ounces, in thirty- 
two ounces of water, to which add, after the decoction has been 
strained, half an ounce of chloride of tin, and one drachm of pow- 
dered gum arabic; then evaporate to sixteen fluidounces. 

Or, 

Dissolve carmine, one drachm, in half a drachm of liq. ammon. 
fort. (sp. gr. 880), then dissolve twenty grains of powdered gum 
arabic in three ounces of water, which add to the dissolved carmine. 


BLUE INK 


May be prepared by dissolving two or three ounces of sulphate of in- 
digo in a gallon of water; or by rubbing together one ounce of oxalic 
acid, and two ounces of fine Prussian blue, to which add one quart of 
boiling water. 
INK POWDER 
May be prepared by mixing— 
Powdered galls, four ounces, 
Powdered sulphate of iron, one ounce, 
Powdered gum arabic, one ounce, 
Powdered white sugar, half an ounce, 
Powdered cloves, one drachm. 
To these proportions add of water one quart, and macerate for an 
hour or two. 
Note: the quantity of sulphate of iron is small because it has been 
dried, and has thus lost the weight of water evaporated. 
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INK IN CAKES 
May be prepared by evaporating good ink to dryness in shallow 
dishes, but the best results are obtained by dissolving Chinese ink in 


water. 
MARKING-INK. 


This substance is so well known, that little may be said on the sub- 
ject. The process is founded on the chemical fact, that by applying 
heat to a salt of silver in combination with other ingredients, the writ- 
ing becomes immediately, and should remain permanently, black ; the 
formula of Professor Redwood is a good one: 

Dissolve separately—nitrate of silver one ounce, crystal carbonate 
of soda one and a half ounce; mix the solutions, and collect the pre- 
cipitate on a filter; wash well, then introduce the moist precipitate 
into a mortar, and add eight scruples of tartaric acid; triturate till 
effervescence ceases ; then add of liq. ammoniz fort. a sufficient quan- 
tity to dissolve the tartrate of silver, to which add four fluid-drachms 
of archil, four drachms of powdered white sugar, and twelve drachms 
of powdered gum arabic, and make up to six fluidounces, if required, 
with distilled water. 

CRIMSON MARKING-INK 
Is prepared by adding six grains of carmine to the liquor ammoniz of 
the above formula, but it soon loses its crimson color, and becomes, 
like other marking-inks, a black color. 

In conclusion, I cannot lay aside this subject without referring to 
the beauty, brilliancy and variety of color produced from aniline, 
whereby we can procure any shade from the most brilliant scarlet to 
the most sombre black, and should we at any time be deprived of ink 
from the present sources, we may rest content that so long as our coal 
fields yield their sparkling riches, so long may we, without fear, look 
forward to an unlimited supply of “ Our Writing Fluids.”’— Chemist 
and Druggist, Lond., June 15, 1872. 


ACTION OF PHOSPHORIC ACID ON MORPHIA. 

In a paper read before the Chemical Society, June 6th, the author 
observes that the action of phosphoric acid upon morphia is some- 
what similar to that on codeina, the polymerides being, however, at 
the same time, converted into “ apo’ derivatives by the removal of 
water. The mixed apo bases are immediately precipitated by sodium 
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carbonate from the acid solution, and can in this way be Separated — 


from the unaltered morphia. This precipitate contains a small 
quantity of a base soluble in ether, which appears to be apomorphia, 
whose formula, according to the author’s researches, should be CoH, 
N,0,. The portion of the precipitate insoluble in ether, when dig 
solved in hydrochloric acid, and fractionally precipitated, yields dia- 
tetramorphia C,,,H,,.N,O,., which oxidizes with great readiness. Op 
dissolving this in strong hydrochloric acid, and evaporating, a tarry 
residue is obtained soluble in water. Strong hydrochloric acid pre. 
cipitates from this solution the hydrochloride of a new base, O,,.Hige- 
which differs from chloro-tetramorphia by —H,O, 
Diapo-tetramorphia, when treated with hydriodic acid and phospho. 
rus, yields the corresponding iodine compound C,,,H,,,[,N,0,,8HI. 
From these results it would appear that the action of phosphoric acid 
on morphia is analogous to that on codeina, with the difference that 
the elements of water are abstracted from the products in the first 
case, but not in the latter. With respect to the physiological action 
of diapo-tetramorphia, it is quite as energetic an emetic as apomor- 
phia.—Chem. News, June 14, 1872. 


Daricties. 


Native Vegetable Iuk—Rev. F. Moigno.—The author states that experiments 
are being made to acclimatise in Europe the Corzaria thymifolza, or ink-plant 
of New Grenada. The juice of this plant, locally termed chanchz, is at first of 
a somewhat reddish color, but becomes intensely black in a few hours. This 
juice can be used for writing without requiring any further preparations ; it cor- 
rodes steel pens less than ordinary ink, and has, moreover, the advantage of 
better resisting chemical agents. When the portion of America named above 
was under Spanish dominion, all public documents were wiitten with chanchi, 
which was not removed from the paper by sea-water.—Chem. News, July 12, 
JSrom Les Mondes, July 4. 


Bromine Water as a Test for Phenol—C, Méne.—When bromine water is 
added in excess to a weak aqueous solution of phenol, there is formed a yel- 
lowish white precipitate of tribromo-phenol ; this reaction is so sensitive that 1 
part of phenol (carbolic acid) in 4370 parts of water, that is 0°0229 grms. to 
the litre, can be detected ; in case of any doubt arising as to the nature of the 
precipitate, it is separated by filtration, washed, and put into a test-tube, gently 
heated along with some sodium amalgam; the liquid is then poured into a 
beaker-glass, and upon the addition of a few drops of dilute sulphuric acid the 
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* gharacteristic smell of phenol will be perceived, and the substance ‘becomes 
visible in the shape of oily drops.—Jbid., from Rev. hebdom. de Chim. 


Glycerin as a Solvent for Aniline Colors.—The fact that glycerin dissolves 
aniline colors, if anything, more readily than alcohol, suggests the idea of em- 
ploying it in dyeing. Experiments affording the best results have been made 
on wool, silk and cotton goods ; the colors were found to adhere with unusual 
persistence to the fibre of the goods, and the only question appears to be the 
cost. The loss of glycerin is considerable in rinsing the cloth, but in the bath 
itself the same material can be frequently used without detriment. It was 
found that the brilliancy of color was decidedly improved by the addition of 
glycerin, especially with the iodine colors when a hotter bath was desirable. 
The action of the mordants is not injured, but rather strengthened, by the ad- 
dition of alittle glycerin. While alcohol is considerably evaporated by the 
heat, the glycerin is unaffected, and the coloring matter is not precipitated. 
It may not be feasible to substitute glycerin for alcohol in all cases, but ina 
majority of instances it can be advantageously employed, in whole or in part, 
on account of the better results obtained, and notwithstanding the additional 
cost.—Journ. Applied Chemistry, August, 1872. 


Tanning with Glycerin:—The property of glycerin to preserve leather has 
been known for a long time; it is now proposed to employ it in tanning; to 
increase the elasticity and resistance of the leather. This system of tanning is 
particularly adapted to straps and belts of machinery, as it keeps them from. 
drying and cracking. It is only necessary to immerse the leather, tanned in 
the usual manner, in a bath of glycerin, and to leave it for several weeks, when 
the pores will be impregnated with the greasy substance, and the leather will 
be found to be much more elastic and tenacious.—Jbzd, 


Cure of Hydrophobia.—Mr. R. C. Shoemaker writes in the Country Gentle- 
man, published in Montgomery Co., Pa., as follows: The time between the 
biting of an animal by a mad dog and showing signs of hydrophobia is not less 
than nine days, but may be nine months. After the animal has become rabid, 
a bite or scratch with his teeth upon a person, or slobber coming in contact 
with a sore or a raw place, would produce hydrophobia just as soon as though 
he had been bitten by a mad-dog. Hydrophobia can be prevented, and I will 
give what is well known to be an infallible remedy, if properly administered, 
for man or beast. A dose for a man or cow should be about four times as 
great as fora person. It is not too late to give medicine any time before the 
spasms come on. 

The first dose for a person is one and a half ounces elecampane root, bruised, 
pat in a pint of new milk, reduced to one-half by boiling, then taken all at one 
dose in the morning, fasting until after noon, or at least a very light diet after 
several hours have elapsed. The second dose the same as first, except take- 
two ounces of the root; third dose the same as last, to be taken every other 
day. Three doses are all that is needed, and there need be no fear. This I 
know from my own experience, and know of a number of other cases where it 
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bas been entirely successful. This is no guess-work. ‘Those persons I allade 4 
to were bitten by their own dogs, that had been bitten by rabid dogs, and were 
penned up to see if they would go mad ; they did go mad, and did bite the per. . 
sons. This remedy has been used in and about Philadelphia for forty years 4 


end longer with great success, and is known as the Goodman remedy. Jam 
acquainted with a physician who told me he knew of its use for more than thirty 
years, but never knew a case that failed where it was properly administered, 


Among other cases he mentioned was one where a number of cows had been — 


bitten by a mad dog. To half of the number they administered this remedy, to 
the other half not. Tke latter all died with hydrophobia, while those who took 
the elecampane and milk showed no signs of that disease. 


Use of the Essence of Eucalyptus Globulus to disguise the Odor and Taste of 


Cod-liver Oil.—The researches of Prof. Gubler on the Eucalyptus Globulus 
and its essence—Eucalyptol—bas suggested to M. H. Duquesnel a trial of 
the effect of the Eucalyptol in masking the disagreeable flavor and odor of cod. 
liver oil, and the result, he says, has been most satisfactory. He mixes one 
handred parts of cod-liver oil with one part of the essence of eucalyptus. The 
oil thus aromatized, he states, has neither the taste nor odor of cod-liver oil; 
it is readily swallowed and leaves in the mouth or on the tongue only the flavor 
of the essence with which it is mixed: and the disagreeable eructations which 
follow the taking of the pure oil are completely modified. The aromatic oil may 
be kept for a long time if the bottle in which it is placed be maintained very 
closely stoppered.—Med. News and Library, August, 1872, from Rev. de Thé. 
rap., June 15, 1872, from Bull. de Therap. 


Oxidation of Sulphur by Ozone.—Prof. A. W. Wright* has made the obser. | 
vation, in using the Holtz Electrical Machine, that the ebonite insulators gene. } 
rally employed in this form of machine, frequently become covered in warm | 


weather with a moisture possessing au acid taste and reaction, and which proved 
upon examination to contain sulphuric acid. The difficulty of using the ma- 
chine at times must now be ascribed partly to the presence of this substance, 


which exalts very considerably the electrical conductivity of the hygroscopic } 


moisture always present on the insulators. Further examination proved that 
the acid originated from the action of the ozone on the ebonite insulators, 
slowly attacking them and oxidizing the liberated sulphur. Experiments made 


with a view to determine whether sulphur could be directly oxidized by ozone } 


were unsuccessful.—Journ, Frank. Inst., Aug., 1872. 


The Use of Sulphuretted Hydrogen as a Blow-pipe Reagent.—Mr. J. Lan- 
dauer has communicated to the Chemical Society of Berlin the fact that itis — 
perfectly feasible to obtain all the characteristic sulphide precipitations usoally — 
obtained in the wet way, by simply mixing the metallic compound to be tested © 
with powdered hyposulphite of soda, and bringing the same upon a borax bead 


* Am. Jour. of Science, iv, 29. 


| 
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into the reducing portion of a blow-pipe flame. In order to avoid the difficulty 
resulting from the ready volatility of certain compounds, like those of mercury 
and arsenic, and the ambiguons colors of others, the author recommends the , 
mixture to be placed in a small glass tube, and to be heated therein. After the 
reaction, which can readily be followed by the smell of the sulphuretted hy- 
drogen evelved, the fused inass will possess the sulphide colorations most clearly, 
It is also recommended that the hyposulphite be made anhydrous before use.— 


Tord. 


The Use of Bromine in Analytical Chemistry.—In a former number of the 
“ Journal,” we took occasion to notice the recommendation of Mr. Kammerer, 
who placed a very high value upon bromine as a substitute for chlorine in ana- 
lysis, Since that time, to judge from several publications upon the subject, it 
appears to be steadily growing in favor with chemists. Mr. P. Waage* is the 
last of the writers on the subject, and, as the result of his experiments, declares 
bromine (in aqueous or hydrochloric acid solution) to be in every respect more 
suitable as an oxidizing agent than either nitric acid, chlorate of potassa and 
hydrochloric acid, or chlorine. Each of the last-named reagents, while pos- 
sessing certain advantages, have certain drawbacks which place a limit to their 
usefulness. Nitric acid, the usual oxidizing agent, will only be of service when 
concentrated, and when in this state cannot be used in platinum vessels on 
account of the small quantities of chlorine which it generally contains, and 
must be kept from contact with organic matter like filter paper, if subsequent 
precipitations are to be made. Chlorate of potassa will only act when in pres. 
ence of somewhat concentrated hydrochloric acid and a ditficulty is always 
experienced in drawing out the last portions of chlorine, which necessitates at 
times repeated addition of hydrochloric acid. The use of chlorine is attended 
with the objection of the arrangement of an apparatus for every oxidation, and 
the fact that only a small quantity of the gas can be dissolved in water, ren- 
dering the employment of much liquid necessary. Bromine, however, seems to 
be free from these drawbacks, and hence to be deserving of a place as a stand - 
ard oxidizing reagent in the analytical laboratory. The author recommends 
its employment, either pure or as bromiue water (which can be obtained with 
two to three per cent. of bromine), or in hydrochloric acid solution, containing 
about 15 per cent. of bromine. The color of the element is a good indicator 
by which excess may be avoided and its low boiling point permits it to be 
driven off with little difficulty. Bromine water is without action on platinum 
(except in presence of nitric acid), and is without action on filter paper. As 
an agent for the oxidation of sulphur, sulphydric acid and metallic sulphides | 
as in the solation of iron or copper pyrites, mispickel, and precipitated sulph- 
ides, the opinions of those who have worked with it, express nothing but the 
most complete satisfaction.— /bed. 


* Chem. News, xxv, 282. 
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Pharmaceutical Colleges, etc. 


Pharmacentical Colleges and Associations. 


Tae New Jersey Poarmacevticat AsscciaTion held its semi-annual meeting 
at the United States Hotel, at Long Branch, August 14th, at 12 o’clock noon. 
The President, Dr. E. P. Nichols, occupied the chair; Mr. G. H. White, See. 
retary. After the call of the roll and the reading of the minutes of the annaal 
meeting, Mr. Jas. R. Mercein presented the report of the Committee on Que. 
ries, seven of which were subsequently accepted by members to be reported 
on in February next. Mr. Wm. Rust, on the part of an Investigation Com. 
mittee appointed at the annual meeting to investigate the charges preferred 
against two members, reported that the charges against one were not sustained, 
and that W. H. Pancoast, who had been accused of immoral and uaprofessional 
conduct, had failed to answer the summons of the Committee; after some dis. 
cussion his name was ordered to be dropped from the roll. 

Mr. G. H. White, from the Committee on Ethics, reported a code of ethics 
which is substantially the same as that adopted by the New York College of 
Pharmacy,* and was afterwards unanimously adopted. One thousand copies 
were ordered to be printed for distribution. 

Dr. Nichols and Mr. R. Rickey reported verbally on the defeat of the Phar. 
macy bill during the last session of the New Jersey Legislature. 

After deciding by vote that this is a local organization, and its members 
should be residents or doing business in the State of New Jersey, Messrs. Theo- 
bald and Max Frohwein were elected honorary members. 

The afternoon session was mainly occupied by discussing several provisions 
of the law, introduced or amended by the Legislature. The failure of the ef- 
forts made during the last three years, to secure efficient legislation, appeared 
to have had a disheartening effect upon some members, but attention was drawn 
to the time required in several other States, and particularly in Great Britain, 
where the pharmacists labored about thirteen years to secure the first pharma- 
ceutical law. The Association then directed the appointment of a Committee 
of three to prosecute the subject before the next Legislature to the best of 
their ability, and appropriated $100 to defray the necessary expenses. Messrs. 
C. H. Dalrymple, R. W. Gardener and R. Rickey were appointed this Com- 
mittee. 

The following delegates to the next meeting of the American Pharmaceutical 
Association were appointed: R. W. Gardener, G. E. Carmen, C. C. Wells, 
Omar Barton and C. W. Badger. 

After the election of members and the payment of bills, the Association ad- 
journed, to convene again at the annual meeting to be held at Trenton in Feb- 
ruary next. 


*See American Journal of Pharmacy, 1871, p. 519. 
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Tae Marycanp Cotiece or Paarmacy held a regular meeting July 11th, the 
President, Prof. J. Faris Moore, in the chair. Mr. E. Scheffer, of Louisville, 
Ky.. presented, through Dr. J. Brown Baxley, samples of pepsin and his prepar- 
ations of pepsin, which, on motion, were accepted, and the thanks of the Col- 


lege voted for the handsome donation. 
The Treasurer presented his semi annual Report, which was read and referred 


to an Auditing Committee. The semi annual election of officers resulted in the 
re-election of the present incumbents, viz.:—President, Prof. J. Faris Moore ; 
Treasurer, Dr. J. Brown Baxley; Secretary, Dr. Edwin Eareckson; one of 
the Board of Examiners, Mr. Louis Dohme. 

The following geatlemen were elected delegates to the next annual meeting 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association : Messrs. A. P. Sharp, Joseph 
Roberts, Louis Dohme, J. Faris Moore and J. F. Hancock. 

Prof. J. Faris Moore, Claude Baxley and M. J. De Rosset were elected Del- 
egates to the Conference of Teaching Colleges of Pharmacy. The questions 
submitted by the Committee of the Conference to the Colleges of Pharmacy, 
which are to be brought up at the Conference, were taken up in regular order, 
discussed and voted upon, and the Delegation instructed accordingly. 

After listening to an essay by Mr. John F. Hancock, and receiving it with a 
vote of thanks, the College adjourned to the second Thursday of September. 


We give below an abstract of Mr. Hancock's able Essay on “ Pharmacy and 
Toxicology,” in which he portrayed the phases of pharmaceutical fashions, past 
and present, indicating the excessvs to which trades and professions naturally 
tend. Notwithstanding the fact that Pharmacy had made rapid strides within the 
past few years, and had grown to be far more scientific in the United States, 
the retrograde movement was also perceptible and manifest in what are known 
as trade specialties. The manufacturing pharmacist was represented as send- 
ing out his salesman with price lists in one hand and sample bottles in the other, 
—one for the pharmacist and the other for the physician—and in too many 
cases both are easily duped by soothsayings and palate tickling, while the 
patrons of these two representatives of medical science pay the penalty. ‘This 
is not the only evil issuing from this modern fashion in Pharmacy ; another, al- 
most as great, is that young men are taken into these huxtering establishments 
under the pretence of learning Pharmacy, while there is almost a total absence 
of means to teach it. ‘The laws of Germany, which compel the tutor to instruct 
his pupil, would be profitable to the rising generation of pharmacists in the 
United States, if speedily applied. Pharmacy should be a profession equal in 
moral and intellectual standing to any of the branches of the physical sciences, 
and in point of education the pharmacist should be the equal of the preacher, 
the lawyer and the physician. 

Ifa high degree cf professional attainment was demanded of the pharmacist, 
and that coupled with habits of industry, integrity and care, he would then be 
able to faithfully serve the office to which the agony of sufferers has called him. 

The offices of the physician and pharmacist were represented as being peca- 
liarly responsible, from the fact that they are the custodians of the lives and 
well-being of their patrons, and when the question of responsibility is seriously 
considered, it seems too great for mortal man to bear. A casual glance at the 
duties of the two professions renders it evident that the responsibility of the 
pharmacist is greater than that of the physician, from the fact that the physi- 
cian is only responsible for his own acts, while the proprietor of a pharmacy is 
morally responsible for all of those in his employ. 
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As a principle, it was contended that what is now known as Pharmacy should 
be divided into two branches, to be known as Protessional Pharmacy and trade, 
or Empirical Pharmacy. ‘The professional pharmacist should possess a sciep. 
tific and practical knowledge of chemical and pharmaceutical manipulations, 
and be practically engaged in the selection and preservation of medicinal sub- 
stances, as also in the making of officinal preparations and the dispensing of 
physicians’ preseriptions and family medicines. The compounding of prescrip. 
tions should be regarded as professional services, and charged for accordingly, 

Trade Pharmacy should constitute the manufacture and sule of nostrums and 
proprietary remedies (and into this branch it would be weil to throw the bulk of 
popular elixirs), and should be regulated as a trade or commercial branch of 
business, and distinctive titles should be given to these respectively. All ages 
had a Pharmacy peculiar in some respects, and to illustrate an apprehension 
for the near future, an ideal Pharmacy was pictured. 

The subject of Toxicology, as applied to Pharmacy, was next referred to, 
and was represented as being of unusual interest at the present time, from the 
fact that the most potent poisons are used with the most popular remedial 
agents, and that the list of such poisons had been greatly augmented. If the 
trouble of a life-time in the storage and dispensing of poisons would be the 
means of saving one confiding customer from an untimely grave, it would bea 
great accomplishment. 

A strict attention to the discussions which are being conducted upon this 
question, and a careful inquiry into the laws which have been enacted bearing 
upon the subject, were recommended. Reference was made to the resolutions 
which have been recently adopted by the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
and the American Medical Association, as also to the Committee appointed 
by the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy,* to take into consideration said 
resolutions, aud he suggested that the Maryland College of Pharmacy appoint 
a similar Committee, with instructions to report a set of rules and regulations 
for general adoption. Until something definite is done in this matter by the 
College. the following simple and inexpensive rules were recommended for in- 
dividual adoption, which would at the same time serve as a means of directing 
the mind to a more serious consideration of the subject. 

Rute 1. Provide a cup board or draw, not too easy of access, and in it keep 
all poisonous chemicals and powders for use in prescriptions and general dis- 
pensing. and keep it under lock and key. 2d. Keep ali poisonous tinctures 
and other poisonous liquids that are used for dispensing purposes in a locked 
cupboard, or upon a high shelf, which will occasion the use of a step or ladder 
to reach them. 3d. If bottles or other poison packages are kept in reserve 
from which the dispensing vessels are refilled, keep these under lock. or in 
some other secure place where they are not likely to be taken in mistake ; in 
all cases have them duly labelled with the proper names of the articles and 
the word “Poison.” If bottles, keep them securely capped, with the word 
“ Poison” written or printed on the cap with conspicuous letters. 4th. Estab- 
lish as thorougk a classification of poisons as possible. 5th. The refilling of 
poison bottles or other packages containing poisons to be done by, or under 
the superintendence of, the proprietor or his first assistant. 6th. Io all cases, 
the bottles or other packages containing poisons to be returned to their places 
immediately after being used. 7th. Always use caution labels when dispensing 
poisons and remedies for external use. 


Tae Cotumpta PuarmacevuticaL Assoctation has appointed the following 
delegation to the next meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association : 
Mesers. G. M. Howard, John T. Eagert, Joseph W. Nairn, W. M. McLeod 
and D. P. Hickling, Phar. D. 


*See American Journal of Pharmacy,‘1872,.p. 329. 
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A Psarmacevticat Association in Soctn Carona is about being organ- 
ized, and, we have been informed, will probably be represented at the Cleve- 
land meeting of the National Association. 


Tue Cattrornia Puarmacevticar Socrery held their regular meeting at their 
hall, Mu. 332 Bush street, on July 10th, Vice-President Painter in the chair. 
The report of directors exhibited a large increase of members. A collection 
of seventeen rare and valuable chemicals was presented by Mr. Henry G. 
Hanks to the Society, and for which thanks were voted to the donor. The 
Corresponding Secretary read interesting correspondence from home and 
abroad, and Mir. Steele, on behalf of the Board of Directors, offered the follow- 
ing resolutions : 

Wuereas, It is incumbent upon the members of the California Pharmaceu- 
tical Society to take all needful steps for the advancement of Pharmaceutical 
science, and the most complete education practicable for those who embrace 
it as a profession, and such education not being possible without some organ- 
ized system of teaching ; be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the California Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety be authorized und empowered to act, ex officco, as a Committee to take 
all needful steps for the establishment of a College of Pharmacy in the City 
and County of San Francisco, and, if deemed advisable by them, to add to their 
number from among the members of the California Pharmacentical Society. 

Be it further resolved, That said Committee are empowered to assume the 
management of the financial and educational business requisite in such estab- 
lishment, and to act as a Board of Trustees after such establishment, for the 
management of the affairs of said College of Pharmacy. 

Resolved, That said Committee be authorized to issue 100 shares of stock, of 
$100 per share, and to solicit subscriptions for the same, one twentieth to be 
due upon delivery of certificate of stock. and the remainder in 19 equal pay- 
ments, at intervals of thirty days, until the whole amount subscribed for shall 
have been paid. All moneys accruing from the sale of said stock to constitute 
the capital of, and to be devoted solely to, the maintenance of said College of 
Pharmacy. 

Resolved, That the Committee shall organize for the transaction of business 
by the election of a President, Secretary and Treasurer, who shall hold office 
until their snccessors are elected and qualified. [Then followed the usual du- 
ties of the officers. | 

Resolved, That the Committee authorized and empowered to act as above 
mentioned, are required to report semi annually to the California Pharmaceuati- 
cal Society, and annually to submit a full and complete report of their proceed- 
ings to the same. 

These resolutions were, upon motion, adopted ; and after a prolonged discus- 
sion of various plans towards the successful establishment of lectures at an 


early day, the Society adjourned. W. T. W. 
PuarmacevticaL Society or Parts.—At the meeting held June 5th, Mr. 
Méhu stated that he had published, in 1868, in the Archives de Médicine, that 
benzoate of iron dissolves in oils; the cinnamate is likewise soluble, but the 
arseniates of iron are insoluble in oils. 
Mr. Ferrand proposes to detect the adulteration of oil of bitter almonds with 
nitro-benzole by the red color obtained on heating 3 or 4 c.c. of an alcoholic so- 
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lation, containing 20 per cent. caustic potassa, with 10 drops of the suspected 
oil.*. 

In a note read by M. de Vrij, he stated that bitartrate of soda produces, with 
sulphate of cinchonidia, at once a precipitate which is insoluble in water; the 
quinidia salt yields a similar precipitate after several hours. 

A report by Messrs. Adrian, Dubail and Boudet, was read on the law re- 
cently enacted by the National Assembly, confining the sale of essence of ab- 
sinth to the pharmacies; the various absinth liquors are made principally by 
two processes, either by distilling an alcoholic liquor from fresh wormwood, 
or by dissolving the volatile oil in alcohol. 

In the following discussion, it was stated that the consumption of absinth 
liquor had led to the most deplorable consequences ; that the design of the new 
law was to prevent its manufacture from the essential oil; that, according to 
observations presented to the therapeutical society, it possesses dangerous prop- 
erties, differing in its physiological action from alcohol, anise and the other es- 
sences used in making absinth liquor; that the essential oil of wormwood had 
been supplied by the wholesale trade in large quantities for the manufacture of 
the liquor, and that under the new law pharmacists only have the right to sell, 
apon a prescription, the oil and the concentrated preparations of wormwood. 

Mr. Vuafiart read a note on orange flower water distilled by steam, which, 
though at first very pleasant, loses its oder soon after being opened. Mr. 
Machet had previously noticed that rose water distilled by steam does not keep 
nearly as well as that distilled over the naked fire. Since he follows this plan, 
the author is enabled to keep orange flower water for years; at first it hasa 
peculiar empyreumatic odor (gott de feu) which, however, it loses after the first 
frost. 

The Arabs, according to Mr. Roucher, use great care in preparing this water, 
which, after several cohobations over the naked fire, is saturated, strongly 
aromatic and keeps well. 


Editorial Department. 


American Puarmacevticat Association.—Mr. H. C. Gaylord, the Local 
Secretary, informs us that the Central Rink at Cleveland, corner of Euclid 
Avenue and Monument Square, has been secured for holding the meeting and 
the exhibition. From our correspondence with members, and a number of 
pharmacists desirous of connecting themselves with the Association, we are 
led to expect that the approaching meeting will be largely attended from all 
sections of the country, and that in scientific interest, and in importance to 
the pharmaceutical profession in this country, it will most likely be equal to 
any one that preceded it. The applications for membership which have reached 
the Permanent Secretary in advance of the meeting, are unusually numerous, 
so that the Association has a fair prospect of increasing, not only in numbers, 

* A brown resin and azoxybenzid are formed, which are insoluble in water, while pure oil of 


bitter almonds yields soluble benzoate of potassa. This process of detecting the adulteration 
wae described by me in the American Journal of Pharmacy, 1857, p. 544.—Ep. Av. Jour. Paarm. 
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but likewise in influence and usefulness, We wish to see all those pharmacists 
connected with this body who love the profession of their choice, and who have 
the advancement of pharmaceutical knowledge and the elevation of the pro- 
fessional character of the pharmacists and druggists at heart. 


Tue GeneraL INDEX TO THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Puarmacy, which in Janu- 
ary, 1871, was announced to be in course of preparation, has at last been fin- 
ished, and arrangements have been made for its speedy publication. Mr. H- 
M. Wilder has devoted much time to the compilation of the Index, and has 
produced a work which for convenience and usefulness will doubtless be a wel- 
come addition to the library of the readers of this Journal, and an indispensa- 
ble guide and aid to pharmaceutical and chemical students and investigators, 
showing the extensive literature, and pointing to numerous sources of informa- 
tion at home and abroad. 

Extending over a period of forty-two years, the General Index will convey 
an idea not only of the progress of pharmacy in the United States and in other 
countries, but likewise of the discoveries and researches made in the allied sci- 
ences, and particularly in chemistry in its bearings on pharmacy, materia med- 
ica, &c. ‘The work contains over 29,000 notices, conveniently arranged, 
which figure not merely gives an idea of the diligent labor bestowed upon the 
work by Mr. Wilder, but enables our readers to judge of its value as a source 
of reference and information. 

The General Index will make an octavo volume of about 350 pages, printed 
in double columns, and will be issued as soon as the care which is necessary to 
bestow upon proof-reading, &c., will permit. It is contemplated to publish it 
bound in cloth, and also in paper covers, so that our subscribers may have it 
bound to match the binding of their Journal. The price of the volume will be 
between $3 and $4; it will be fixed as low as possible, as the Publication Com- 
mittee desire that it should be in the hands of every subscriber to and reader 
of this Journal. 

Orders for the ‘‘ General Index” may now be sent to Mr. H. H. Wolle, the 
Business Editor, and will be filled, in the order received, immediately after 
publication. 


Tue Vacaries oF Cuemicat. this title we have 
received a communication, which we print below. The perplexities which the 
writer experiences are not unknown to us, nor do we undervalue them. But 
in this respect we do not fare any better than our forefathers did, who were 
taught that the earths were elements, that what we now call chlorine was oxi- 
dized muriatic acid, &c. So-called modern views are occasionally pretty old 
theories, which, in consequence of the increased number of researches, may 
gain prominence to be replaced again by views which for years may battle to 
gain a foothold. We have no fear that our posterity will be troubled to any 
greater extent with synonyms and new terms than we are and our predecessors 
have been; for that which has no solid foundation cannot endure the searching 
criticism of scientific research ; hence theories; nomenclatures and notations 
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will become obsolete in fature as they became in the past. How many of the 
rising generation remember now what the “ salt of opium” was more than sixty 
years ago? Who would now call carbonate of potassa “salt of wormwood ?” 
And who meets with the numerous species of the genus “ magisterium” now-a- 
days, except in formulas that have been handed down from generation to gene. 
ration? We are no advocate of useless innovations; but we concede the right 
of existence to every theory based upon sound reasoning, until the very foun. 
dation of it has been proven to be incorrect and untenable. 
The following is the communication which has led to these remarks : 


If any department of knowledge has been made difficult for the student, 
within the last twenty-five years, chemistry deserves to take the head and front 
of the offence. It was once no difficult thing for any intelligent lad of fifteen 
to comprehend the whole length and breadth of the science, as given to us in 
such works as Turner’s and Kane’s Chemisiries. Now, not only have changes 
(some of them necessary, indeed) been made in the nomenclature, but this 
nomenclature has itself experienced variations that appear entirely needless, 
and that serve only to perplex the learner. ‘The needless innovations objected 
to have made chemistry the hardest study the young apothecary has to master, 
for in these days an apothecary must be a chemist in knowledge, although not 
one to the fullest extent in practice. 

As illustrations of innovations, I cite the use of a new kind of adjectives, 
that do not in the least degree improve the form. ‘These adjectives are made 
by changing the termination of a noun into zc and ous. Formerly it was car- 
bonate of potassa, then it was petassic carbonate; now, it is carbonate of pot- 
assium. ‘The oxides of mer | have become mercuric and mercurous oxide. 
Hydrate of chloral is chloral hydrate. Sulphate of soda became sodic sul- 
phate, then sulphate of sodium. 

What is the use? 

‘Carbonate of potassa” gave the knowledge, and fixed it, that it meant 
carbonate of the oxide of potassium. Now the learner conceives of a direct 
combination of carbon and potassium, with which oxygen has nothing to do, 
when he reads carbonate of potasscwm. 

Then we have “ artiuds,” “dyads,” and numerous other new-fangled terms, 
without which we once “ got along” a great deal better than we now do with 
them. 

All these things are so much needless new matter to learn, requiring more 
time and lubor to be spent. 

Two hundred years hence, if invention goes on as now, no dictionary will 
hold all the new terms. For mercy’s sake to our posterity, we should ** hold 
on.” APOTHECARY. 


Tue or Secret Mepicines anp Sprcirics are generally without 
bounds, aiming to deceive the credulous, whether they be found among the 
sufferers or among the easy-minded pharmacists or physicians. That such 
claims and unwerrantable statements need not go on unchecked was proven 
last spring in the Supreme Court of New York. We clip the following from a 
newspaper of that city, in illustration of this, and append merely the charitable 
desire that the manufacturers of all nostrams might fare similarly : 


A patent medicine case has just been decided by Judge Brady, in-the Su- 
reme Uourt, the parties being Dr. Byrn and “ The American Agriculturist.” 
latter, it would appear, has been classing the plaintiff with Kdward A. 
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Wilson, whom the newspaper designated as an ‘‘ unmitigated scoundrel,” and 
added: ‘* One of these chaps professes to publish a monthly paper to dissemi- 
nate universal intelligence. e have one of these precious sheets, and find it 
to be of the infant-marder and licentious order. r. Byrn makes a very bad 
book, and vends medicines to match, and is another nuisance.” 

The defendants say in their answer that the plaintiff advertised a drug as a 
specific for almost all diseases ; that it was calculated to deceive the public ; 
that it did not contain what it purported to contain ; that the plaintiff puts a 
the said patent medicine in packages about 4 inches in length and about 24 
inches in width, upon each of which is engraved the patented likeness of a 
“Heathen Chinee ;” that he sells a patented medicine which he advertises as 
an antidote for tobacco, and defendant believes that the same is not an anti- 
dote for tobacco but a swindle, and calculated to deceive and defraud the pub- 
lic. These and other allegations the plaintiff moved to strike out as irrele- 
vant. 

Judge Brady denies the motion, holding that, though the allasion to the 
heathen Chinee may be immaterial, yet the portion of the charge in regard to 
the tobacco antidote is entirely relevant; in other words, if it is not an anti- 
dote it is calculated to deceive, and is a fraud. The seller of a drug who vends 
it with an unqualified statement of its efficacy must take the consequences if 
his representations be untrue. Specifics against ‘the thousand natural ills that 
flesh is heir to” are not easily attainable, and the medical profession do not 
claim to have devised many through all their experience and research. They 
are, nevertheless, devoutly prayed for, and so potent is the desire for them that 
reasonable and indeed unreasonable assertions of their discovery are hailed 
with joy, and the public confidence is apne | secured. When a person, there- 
fore, assumes to have divined one, the public has a right to rely on the assur- 
ance given, however foolish such a confidence may seem. Drugs should be 
dispensed with great caution, and the laws which are designed to protect the 
people from the use of them save under the guidance of the expert chemist, 
conscientious druggist, or skillful practitioner, cannot be too stringent. I do 
not design to express any opinion of the character of these preparations. 
Whether they are good or bad. injurious or harmless, I am not called upon to 
declare, but of the propriety of holding men to a strict accountability who at- 
tempt to practice upon the credulity of the afflicted and subject them to greater 
suffering I entertain no doubt 
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A Manual of Qualitative Analysis. | Robert Galloway, F.0.S., Professor 
e 


of Applied Chemistry in the Royal College of Science for Ireland. &c. From 

the fifth re-written and enlarged London edition. With illustrations. Phil- 

adelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1872. 12mo, 402 pages. 

To become a reliable analyst, the student must be a close and accurate ob- 
server, and not pass over a given ground without exploring it in every direo- 
tion. Comparisons will then naturally suggest themselves and invite to re- 
searches on reliable modes to distinguish bodies which are closely related to 
each other in chemical behavior. In fact, chemistry cannot be mastered in any 
of its branches except by coustantly comparing and distinguishing. To lead 
and educate the student to these accomplishments is the aim of the author, 
which he has successfully carried out in the work before us. 

In the preface, the author criticizes rather severely the analytical methods 
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adopted in the “Giessen Outlines,” and by “ Fresenius,” a censure in which 
we cannot join, if the teacher keeps constantly in view that the facts in chem. 
istry cannot be mastered merely by committing them to memory. 

The work is divided into three parts, Part I containing, after some prelimi, 
nary remarks, the analysis of inorganic compounds, and Part II the analysis 
of organic substances, while Part III is devoted to operations and tests. This 
last part should precede the others, since the operations and the manner in 
which they must be performed, must necessarily be studied before applying 
them practically in analysis. 

The bases have been arranged into six groups; each group is introduced 
with some general remarks; then follows a table, in which the behavior of 
each member of the group to the same reagents is described ; this is followed 
by methods for detecting and separating the several members of the group, 
and then bya concise description of the metals, oxides and salts. To each 
group are appended a number of questions, which the student is expected to 
answer in writing. The separation of the basic groups forms the conclusion of 
this portion, and is treated in a similar manner by table and practical hints. 

The'acids are classified in inorganic and organic acids, and enumerated one 
after the other, together with their behavior to reagents ; subsequently they 
are arranged into groups, the characteristic behavior of each being given, but 
the convenient tables of the basic groups being omitted. Part I closes with brief 
descriptions of special methods of examination, and of the systematic course 
of the analysis of different bodies. 

Part II, the analysis of organic substances, occupies less than 180 pages, and 
includes the analysis of animal secretions, urine and urinary calculi, taken from 
Gerhardt and Chancel’s work. The material belonging to this part is treated 
in groaps, such as albuminoid, gelatigenous, saccharine groups, bases, acids, 
&c. The properties and tests of the different compounds are given with clear- 
ness and accuracy, and are sufficient for identification. The compounds of 
vegetable origin, exclusive of the vegetable acids in Part I, are treated upon 
25 pages; they certainly deserve more space, since many compounds of vege- 
table origin are not mentioned, which possess considerable importance as med- 
icines; of the alkaloids. for instance, only the following have been described : 
nicotina, morphia, narcotina, quinia, cinchonia, strychnia and brucia; while the 
glucosides, resins, &c., have been neglected altogether. The work, therefore, 
cannot be employed as a guide in the proximate analysis of plants. 

We regard this volame as a valuable addition to the chemical text-books, 
and as particularly calculated to instruct the student in analytical researches of 
inorganic compounds, the important vegetable acids, and of compounds and 
various secretions and excretions of animal origin. 

The work has been well gotten up by the publisher, the types are clear, the 
illustrations well executed, and the typical errors few and easily corrected. 


Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, Boston. Vol. 
VIII, p. 297—408. 


The monthly meetings, the proceedings of which are recorded in this publi- 
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cation, extend over a period of 17 months, from September, 1870, to February, 
1872. Besides several other papers and memoirs of general interest we find 
the following, which are more particularly interesting to the readers of this 
Journal: On the Amount of Carbonic Acid Contained in the Air of Various 
Places in Boston, by Mr. A. H. Pearson. The experiments were made in the 
spring of 1870, and showed in the streets a percentage of carbonic acid by vol- 
ume varying between .02586 and .04999, while in the rooms at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology it varied between .05551 and .13205, and in the school. 
rooms in that city between .07732 and .19927.—Notes on Labiate, by Prof. Asa 
Gray, contains observations on some new genera, and a number of North Ame- 
rican species of this order.—Determination of a Collection of Plants: made in 
Oregon by Elihu Hall during the Summer of 1871, with Characters of some 
New Species and Various Notes. By Prof. Asa Gray. Among the 631 spe- 
cies enumerated in this paper, we find quite a number belonging to genera of 
which one or more species are officinal, and probably representing on the 
Pacific coast the officinal species in medical properties. The following eight 
plants are the only ones officinal in our Pharmacopeia: Cornus sericea (vare 
occidentalis, T. and Gr.); Achillea millefolium, L.; Arctostaphylos uva-ursi, 
Spreng. (var.); Chimaphila umbellata, Pursh ; Lycopus virginicus, L.; Scutel- 
laria lateriflora, L.; Apocynum androsemifolium, L.; and Juniperus commu- 
nis, L. (var. alpina, Parl.) It would be interesting if the medical and phar- 
macial professions of the Pacific coast would bestow some attention on the 
species indigenous there, belonging to the genera Asarum, Asclepias, Gentian: ¢ 
Erythrea, Artemisia, Erigeron, Heuchera, Rubus and others. A number of 


plants enumerated here are also contained in the list of medicinal plants pub- 
lished by Mr. Wm, T. Wenzell in the last volume of the Proceedings of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association; but on this side of the continent we 
know very little, if anything, of their medicinal properties. 


The Half-Yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences, being a Digest of British 
and Continental Medicine, and of the Progress of Medicine and the Collateral 
Sciences. Edited by William Domett Stone, M.D., F.R.U.S. Vol. LV. 
July, 1872. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea, 8vo, pp. 296. Price, $1.50, or 
$2.50 per annum. 


Braithwaite’s Retrospect of Practical Medicine and Surgery. Part LXV. 
July. New York: W. A. Townsend. 8vo, pp. 281. Price, $1.50, or $2.50 


year. 
Half. Yearly Compendium of Medical Science. Part X. July, 1872. Phila- 
delphia: 8. W. Butler, M.D. 8vo, pp. 294. Price, $2, or $3 per annum. 

The above three semi-annual publications contain selections and abridgments 
of the most important papers, relating to the medical sciences, published dur- 
ing the last six months. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Reports of the President, Secretary 
and Departments, 1871-72. Boston : Press of A. A. Kingmaa, 1872, 8vo, pp. 


103. 
The pamphlet conveys an idea of the instruction and the work accomplished 
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at this Institute. To us, the report on the department of physics, detailing 9 
number of investigations made by the students, has been of particular interest. 


Annual Reports of the Board of Visitors, Trustees, Treasurer and Superinten- 
dent of the New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane, to the Legislature, June 
Session, 1872. Manchester: James M. Campbell, State Printer, 1872. 8yo, 
54 pages. 

This pamphlet contains such information as may be looked for in such doc. 
uments, The institution appears to be well managed. 


Case of excessive hypodermic use of morphia. Three hundred needles removed 
Srom the body of an insane woman. Reported by Judson B. Andrews, M.D, 
8vo, 8 pages. 
This reprint, from the American Journal of Insanity, for July, relates the 

history of an unfortunate female, who had become addicted to the hypodermic 

use of morphia, consuming, during the period prior to her admission, on the 
average three-sixteenths oz. morphia per week. 


Ueber einige in Turkestan gebreeuchlichen Heilmittel. Von Dr. Georg Dra. 
gendorff, ord. Prof. der Pharmacie an der Universitat Dorpat. St. Peters. 
burg: 1872. 8vo, 30 pages. 

On some remedies used in Turcestan. 
This is a highly interesting memoir, reprinted from the Pharmaceutical Jour. 
nal of Russia, and we shall take occasion to present to our readers some ex- 
~ tracts in our next number. 


OBITUARY. 

Freperick Aveustus Gruner died at Bern, Switzerland, on the evening of 
May 6th, in his 55th year, having been born November 13th, 1817. The de- 
ceased, who had been President of the Swiss Pharmaceutical Society, and edi- 
tor of the Swiss Pharmaceutical Weekly, was a devoted student of natural his. 
tory and connected with various scientific bodies. He was highly esteemed 
by the community in which he lived, and elected to various positions of trust 
and confidence. He was a corresponding member of Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. 

Mr. Gruner devoted much time during the last few years to collections of 
Botany and Materia Medica, and his portable students’ cabinets have been 
highly spoken of by such authorities as Professors Fliickiger, Gastell and Buch- 


ner. 


Prorgssor Dr. who died at Karlsruhe, Germany, in 
July last, was born January Ist, 1799, and was therefore in his 74th year at the 
time of his death. The deceased was an excellent mathematician, and well 
known as a physicist; his researches on light, electricity and kindred subjects, 
have secured for him a high position among scientific investigators. Amiable 
in his disposition, earnest in purpose and possessing an extensive knowledge, 
he labored for many years faithfully and successfully at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tute of the city where he died. 
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